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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he front cover page this week presents a 
portrait of Prince Henry of Prussia, brother 

of Emperor William, anda picture of the imperial 
yacht Hohenzollern, which has been sent to 
this country for the prince’s use. The yacht is 
an impressive craft, in general type resembling 
a modern man-of-war, and could easily be made 
available for active naval service. 

An illustrated artide on Prince Henry’s visit 
will be found on another page of this issue. 

he public-school teachers of Attleboro, Massa- 

chusetts, are giving some “parents’ night” 

entertainments that are likely to do a world of 
good, Parents of all the children in one or two 
classes are invited to come to the schoolhouse on 
a certain evening. The children sing the songs 
and repeat the physical exercises they learn in 
school ; special teachers, the instructor in draw- 
ing, for instance, tell exactly what they are trying 
to accomplish, and how their branches are of | 
practical benefit; the principal explains the 
general methods and aims of the school, and the 
every-day work of the children is exhibited on 
blackboards, walls and tables. Thus the parents 
come into friendly relations with the teachers, 
misunderstandings are smoothed away, and 
friction between home and school is guarded 
against. The thing is worth doing elsewhere— 
early and often. 





he First Congregational Church of West 

Springfield, Massachusetts, has organized a 
historical society “for the collection and preserva- 
tion of local photographs, curiosities, sermons 
and histories bearing upon the life of the church 
and town.” Every town should havea historical 
society. In this instance the church and parish 
antedate the town organization by fully three- 
quarters of a century, so it seems fitting the older 
association should take the lead. Perhaps the 
best way to “get at” a historical society, in 
many cases, would be by means of some existing 
organization through which the life of the com- 
munity already expresses itself. It might be 
started within the church or grange or Good 
Templars’ lodge, and fostered by the parent body 
until it was strong enough to stand alone. 

he pernicious advertiser, as a citizen of Pitts- 

field has termed him, is liable to come before 
some of the town meetings this spring. In one 
small city that is raising loud complaints, agents 
of travelling theatrical companies make a practice 
of riding around on the rear platforms of street- 
cars and sowing their handbills broadcast all 
over the streets. But existing laws should suffice 
to end this custom, which is as indefensible as 
it would be to empty one’s ash-barrels on the 
sidewalk. The house-to-house distributors of 
advertising literature do their work less offen- 
sively, as a rule, but the trouble is that some of 
them distribute pamphlets and circulars which 
are not always good reading for youth. It has 
been suggested that persons who want to circulate 
anything of this kind shall be required to show 
samples and get permission from the chief of 
police or the selectmen. 
= out saplings’ was one of the watchwords 
at the recent annual meeting of the Vermont 
Maple Sugar Makers’ Association. It was 
pointed out that a plantation of sugar-maple 
saplings would become productive in twenty 
years, so that a middle-aged man might reasonably 
expect to enjey its profit. He might easily leave 
a less valuable legacy to his children, too. 

The practice of forestry as applied to other 
than sugar-maples provided a subject for more 
than one speaker at this meeting. Talking of 
the rapid growth of spruce, the New England 
agent of a great paper company said that he has 
cut sixty-two and a half cords of pulp-wood on 
an acre, and no tree was more than fifty-five 
years old. More spruce pulp grows every year 
in Vermont, he believed, than the pulp-mills 
could use. Yet this expert dilated, as they all 
do, on the immense importance of reforesting 
waste lands with maple, ash, tamarack, spruce 
and cedar. He spoke with vigor, too, on the 
wastefulness of cutting and selling “Christmas 
trees” at the rate of one-half cent apiece. That 
sum, if put at interest for thirty years, would 
amount to about four cents; but if the trees were 
left to grow for thirty years they would yield, on 
an average, eighty feet of merchantable lumber, 
and four cents would fall a long way short of 
buying that. 

It is pleasing to note that the association 
expressed complete satisfaction with the results 
of its maple-sugar exhibit at the Pan-American 
Exposition. Seventy-five thousand persons 
patronized it, and the advertising the industry 
received was held to be worth fifty times as 
much money as the association spent. It is a 
pleasure, indeed, to follow all the proceedings 
of this organization. Reports of the meetings 
make it clear that when members talk it is 
because they have something to say—something 








intelligent, progressive and practical. 
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Your dealer, if he carries American Seal Paints 
will refer to those in your neighborhood who 
have used it, and from them you can learn of its 
wearing qualities and the general satisfactory 
results it has given. 
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In Nine Chapters.—Chapter Seven. 


T was not Nicholson, 
| on the witness-stand, 
who made this thun- 
derous accusing answer, 
“By fraud!” to the law- 
yer’s question; it was 
Abner Pickett. Seated 
on the front row of 
benches, he had absorbed 
the testimony with in- 
tense interest. Now 
every eye in the court- 
room was turned on him, 
but he cared little for 
that. A tipstaff came up 
and warned him not to 
repeat the offense, and 
then the examination of 
witnesses was resumed. 

Abner had sat that 
morning and listened to 
his own son, Dannie’s 
father, as he gave his tes- 
timony on the witness- 
stand. Handsome, manly, 
frank in all his answers, 
Charlie Pickett created a 
most favorable impression 
both in the mind of the 
court and in the minds 
of the spectators. 

Long before he had 
finished there was not an 
unprejudiced person in 
the court-room who was 
willing to believe Nichol- 
son’s insinuation that the 
Delaware Valley & East- 
ern stakes had been re- 
moved under Pickett’s 
direction for the benefit of 
the Tidewater & Western. 

And when, on cross- 
examination, Charlie 
Pickett was pressed to give his reason for going 
around instead of across the Pickett grave- 
yard, he replied simply that he understood 
the right of eminent domain, conferred by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania upon rail- 
road corporations, did not include the right 
to occupy burial-places. 

Abner Pickett, who knew of his son’s far 
deeper reason for not crossing the graveyard, 
listened with bowed head, appreciating the 
delicacy which so skilfully avoided thrusting 
personal and family sentiments and secrets 
before the court and the public. 

It was the first time in thirteen years that he 
had looked upon Charlie’s face. He saw how 


mature and manly the boy had grown ; he could | 
not help but admire his stalwart figure, his | 


handsome countenance, his graceful bearing, 
and he could not repress a feeling of pride as 
he looked on the young man and heard his 
quick and intelligent answers. 

“This is your boy,” something in his breast 
kept repeating to him; “this is your boy ; this 
is your boy.” 

And yet, although for two days he sat with 
him in the same room, brushed past him in the 
corridor, could have reached out his arm at 
almost any moment and touched him, the old 
man gave no sign or hint that he desired a 
reconciliation. 

Gabriel, called to the witness-stand, testified 
that he had seen Nicholson and his men set 
their stakes from the mouth of the gap westerly 
on the afternoon of September 27th. 

“Yes,” he replied, in answer to the lawyer’s 
question, “I seen ’em. They come straight 
from the gap acrost the graveyard an’ up into 
the potater-field, where I was workin’ !”’ 

“Saw them set their stakes, did you ?” 

“Every one of ’em; specially the one they 
hammered into the middle of the graveyard.” 

“Did you see any stakes in the gap that 
day ?” asked the lawyer. 

“Not a stake. Wasn’t through the gap till 





the next mornin’. Then they was a plenty of 
7em there, but not a sign of a stake in the 
graveyard.”’ 

“Did you see any one remove any of these 
stakes ?” 

“Not a person.” 

“Did you remove any of them yourself ?’’ 

“No, siree!”” Gabriel was emphatic. 

“Was any one with you in the potato-field 
when the engineers came up?” 

“Yes, Dannie.” 

“Dannie who?” 


son.” 

“Ts he in court ?” 

*T reckon he ain’t. He didn’t come yest’day ; 
an’ I should say he’d find it pretty tough 
sleddin’ to get here to-day.” 
| “Now, then, did you or Dannie Pickett 

threaten those engineers with any harm ?”’ 
| “Ho! ho! ho!” laughed Gabriel. “Well, I 





STANDING HIS FULL SIX FEET TWO, AND POINTING HIS LONG 


pull ’em out, or hammer ’em in, or chop ’em 
down, or burn ’em up. No, sir, I didn’t.’ 
Gabriel looked beamingly down on the 
array of counsel, feeling that he had covered 
the ground that time, at any rate. He did 
not know that he had simply whetted the 
lawyer’s appetite for information. 
“Come, now, answer the question. 
heard threats ; what were they ?”’ 


You 


any threats.” 

Marshall, the lawyer, was becoming an- 
noyed. He rose to his feet and shook his 
forefinger angrily at Gabriel. 

“You know more about this matter than 
you’re willing to reveal!” he shouted. 





FOREFINGER AT THE DISCONCERTED 


“Now, sir, I want you to tell this court what 
you know, and all you know, about the 
removal of those stakes !”’ 

Gabriel looked smilingly down upon him. 
“Well,” he replied, slowly, “as ol’ Isra’] Pidgin 
used to say, ‘If ye don’t know a thing, better 
let somebody else tell it.’ So I’d a leetle ruther 
somebody else’d tell it.” 

“And who is Isra’l Pidgin?” asked the 
irritated lawyer. 

“Oh, an ol’ feller I used to know up in York | 





| State.”’ 


“Dannie Pickett; Abner Pickett’s grand- | 
| answer my question. Did you at any time hear | 


| reckon I told ’em it wouldn’t be healthy for | 


’em if Abner Pickett was on deck ; and Dannie, 
| he lowed they wouldn’t never run any railroad 
| through his grandpap’s graveyard. Ho! ho! 
| ho!” 

The recollection of the circumstance seemed 
to amuse Gabriel very much. 
“Funny, was it?”’ asked the lawyer. 


Gabriel. ’ 
Then the lawyer put on an air of severity. 


| the stakes set by the Delaware Valley & 
| Eastern engineers ?”” 


He was evidently pondering the matter deeply. 
“Why, I can’t say exackly,” he replied, “as 
|I heard anybody threaten to pull up them 
| Stakes.” 
| “Well, what threats did you hear concerning 
those stakes ?” 
“Why, I didn’t hear nobody threaten to 





| head and shoulders above the crowd, piercing 


“Funny ain’t no name for it,” replied | 


“Now, sir,”’ he demanded, “did you hear any | 
one, at any time, threaten to destroy or remove | 


Gabriel waited a moment before answering. | 





“Confine yourself to Pennsylvania and | 


any person make a threat to remove those | 
stakes, or express a wish to have them removed ? 
Yes or no.”’ 

This question was getting dangerously close 
to Abner Pickett. Gabriel recalled, with start- | 
ling distinctness, that night on his employer’s 
porch, when the old man declared with such 
terrible emphasis that no person could do a 
better deed than to pull out all the stakes and 
throw them into the brook. And there was 
Abner Pickett now, sitting on the front bench, 
him through with those clear blue eyes. The | 
hired man was in a quandary. He hesitated 
long before replying. 

“Well,” he said, at last, “I can’t say that I 
heard anybody say exackly that; no, I can’t.” | 

The lawyer followed up his clue mercilessly. | 
“Tid you hear any one, at any time, say that it | 
would be right and proper to remove or destroy 
those stakes ?’” 

Before Gabriel could answer, Templeton, the 
opposing-lawyer, was on his feet. 

“Counsel forgets,” he declared, “that this is 
his own witness whom he appears to be cross- 
examining. I demand the enforcement of the 
rule and the protection of the witness.” 

Judge Moore removed his glasses and poised 
them between his thumb and forefinger. 

“The witness appears to be unfriendly and 


“Why, I can’t exackly say as I heard | 
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| evasive,” he declared. “We think counsel is 
| within his rights in pressing the question. 
Proceed.” 

The incident gave Gabriel time for thought ; 
| but if he had had a year in which to think, he 
| could not have framed a successfully evasive 
| answer to the question. And it added not a 
| little to his discomfiture that Abner Pickett’s 
eyes were still piercing him. 

“Well,” said Marshall, impatiently, “answer 
the question. We can’t wait all day.” 

“Why,” stammered Gabriel, “I—well, I — 

“Tell the truth, you idiot!” 

Abner Pickett spoke again, standing his full 
six feet two, and pointing his long forefinger at 
'the disconcerted witness. Again every eye in 
the court-room was 
turned on the speaker. 
His arm was grasped 
roughly by a tipstaff, 
who hurried to his side. 

“Don’t remove him,’ 
said Marshall. “lI shall 
want him on the stand 
in a moment.”’ 

“The sooner the bet- 
ter,” replied the old 
man, shaking off the 
grasp of the officer and 
dropping into his seat. 

Marshall turned to 
the witness. ‘“‘Answer 
my question!” he de- 
manded, sharply. “Yes 
or no.”’ 

“ Yes,” 
briel. 

“Who said so 

“Abner Pickett.” 

“When?” 

“The same night the 
stakes was set.”’ 

“What did he say?” 

“He said nobody 
could do a better thing 
than to pull ’em up an’ 
throw ’em in the creek.” 

“That will do. Abner 
Pickett, take the wit- 
ness-stand,”’ 

Things were moving 
rapidly now. Before 
Gabriel fairly knew it, 
he was out of the wit- 
ness-box and his em- 
ployer had taken his 
place and been duly 
sworn. 

“Are you the Abner 
Pickett of whom the 
last witness spoke?” was the first question 
asked by the lawyer; and the answer came 
promptly : 

“The same man exactly.” 

“And is it true that you declared a person 
could do no better deed than to remove the 
stakes set by the Delaware Valley & Eastern 
engineers ?”’ 

“True as gospel.” 

People in the court-room craned their necks 
and listened intently. This witness promised 
to be interesting. 

Back, near the main entrance to the court- 
room, there was some noise and confusion. A 
door had opened and a boy had stumbled in. 
Numb and stiff and faint with cold and fatigue, 


replied Ga- 


9” 


WITNESS. 


| he had tripped awkwardly over a constable’s 


staff, and had fallen to the floor. People in that 
part of the room turned in their seats to see what 
the noise was about, and those near by looked 
curiously at the prostrate boy. He was helped 
to his feet by the constable, duly admonished, 
and given a seat on the last row of benches but 
one. 

It was Dannie Pickett. How he had ever 
managed to force his way, in the teeth of that 
terrible storm, through the great drifts that 
blocked the country roads, down into the 
deserted streets of the town, and thence to 
the county court-house, no one was ever after- 
ward quite able to make out, nor was he himself 
ever able fully to explain. It was one of those 
feats of physical endurance made possible only 
by the splendid power of determination. 

As Dannie breathed the warm air of the 


| court-room he began to regain his strength, 
| and except for the aching in his limbs and the 


pricking sensations over his entire body, he 
suffered no pain. 

When the mist had cleared away from before 
his eyes he saw that his grandfather, whom 
he had intended to search out, and to whom he 
had resolved to make his confession imme- 
diately, was in the witness-stand, undergoing 
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examination. And down to his ears, through the | 
intense quiet of the court-room, came the lawyer’s 
question : 

“Don’t you know that the law ‘of Pennsyl- 
vania makes it a erime punishable by fine and 
imprisonment to remove stakes set by a surveyor 
or engineer ?”’ 

Abner Pickett glared at his questioner. “I 
ain’t here,” he replied, “to tell you what I know 
or don’t know about the law of Pennsylvania. 
If you’ve 
facts, ask ’em, and I’ll answer to the best of my 
ability.’ 
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got any questions to ask about the | 
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again spoke it was in a quieter voice, and on 
| another branch of the subject. 

“Mr. Pickett,” he said, “when did you first see 
this line of stakes?” 

“Not till the next mornin’ after they were set.” 

“Did you follow the line?” 

“I did.” 

“Pid it run through your graveyard at that 
time?” 





dropped almost to a whisper. 


| to fall upon Dannie seemed to be taking posses- 
sion of hismind. ‘Why, no,” he replied, slowly, 
“T can’t just say where he had been.” 

“Was this the same boy that heard you make 
that declaration concerning the stakes the night 
before ?”’ 

“Yes—why, yes—the same boy.” 

He spoke as if he were dazed. His voice | 
He gazed out over | 











warm and comfortable, while the food whic 
Spring himself prepared was more nourish) 
and palatable than that which Mrs. Perritt hi 
provided. 

He was not lonely, either, for he had a passi: 
for taming wild creatures, and a small menage: 
of birds and beasts, caught in the woods a: 
in the process of domestication, occupied eve: 
| corner of the camp not preempted by the nec 





“No, sir, it went across the brook and around | the heads of the people in the court-room with | saries of housekeeping. 


the gravey ard, in as handsome a curve as you 
ever saw. 
Charlie Pickett, sitting back among the specta- | 


eyes that were looking into the past. He saw 
| Dannie as he appeared that morning—in his | 
weariness, his nervous excitement—as they stood | 


Consciously or unconsciously, he had placed | tors, his heart throbbing with pity and pride as | | together in the dew-wet grass of the graveyard. 
himself within the rules of evidence and the | the old man’s examination progressed, heard this | The old man’s eyes dropped, his face paled, his ing, and would have parted with all the ot|: 


protection of the law. 
Marshall saw that he had lost a point, and he 
started out on a new track. 
“Very well, Mr. Pickett. 
to facts. 


| 


We will get down | had been set and pulled out. 
This celebrated dedaration of yours, | out of the same place myself four days later and | whether it was physical illness or mental distress 


last answer and flushed to his finger-tips. 
“Were there no stakes in the graveyard?” 
“Not one. I saw the place, though, where one | 
I pulled another | 


as testified to by the preceding witness—where | flung it into the brook.” 


was it made?” 


| 


Marshall paid little heed to this last answer, 


head sank lower and still lower, till his chin 
rested on his breast. 

People in the court-room who looked on him 
knew that something had happened to him; but 


they could not tell. 
Then the stillness was broken by a slight 


“On my side porch i in the evenin’ of September | although it was in the nature of a direct challenge. | movement among the rear benches; swift foot- 


27th: 

in.” 
“Very good ; 
“Well, David Brown was there for one. 

he wasn’t, either. He’d gone home. 


the evenin’ of the day the stakes were put 


who were present and heard it ?”’ 
No, 
There 


| 


wasn’t anybody there except my grandson Dannie | 


and that hired man.” 

“Gabriel ?” 

“Yes, Gabriel.” 

“Where did he go then ?” 

“He went to bed.” 

“Where did you go” 

“T went to bed.” 

“And the boy?” 

“Why, we all went to bed. It was after ten 
o’clock. Do you s’pose we sit up all night down 
at the gap ?”’ 

“Really, 1 didn’t know, 
inquiring.” 

The witness was losing his temper, the lawyer 
was getting sarcastic, and the spectators were 
anticipating a still greater treat in store from the 
continuance of the examination. 

In his seat at the rear of the court-room 
Dannie sat, dazed, motionless, listening and 
hearing as one in a dream; in his breast the 
imperious demand of his conscience urging him 
to confess; in his numbed limbs no power to 
move, 

Then Marshall took up a new line of examina- 
tion. He handed a paper to the witness, 
directing his attention to the name at the bottom 
of it. “Is that your signature, Mr. Pickett?’ he 
asked. 

The old man looked at the paper carefully. 

“Yes,” he replied, “it is. I wrote it myself.” 

“This paper is an agreement to sell to The 
Delaware Valley & Eastern Railroad Company 
a right of way fifty feet in width through your 
property on the line located by their engineers on 
September 27th last. You signed that paper 
voluntarily, without any coercion, naming your 
own price for the property ?”’ 

“Let me tell you about that paper, young 
man.” 

“No; answer my question, yes or no.” 

“Then I say yes. A hundred times yes. I 
was neither bullied nor bought; -but I was 
deceived and defrauded. When I signed that 
paper the only line of stakes I knew anything 
about was the line that went across the brook 
and around the graveyard. I supposed that was 
the route I was sellin’. I said so to the man who 
brought the paper. He didn’t undeceive me.” 

Abner Pickett shook his forefinger accusingly. 
“To all intents and purposes he lied to me, and 
his corporation has attempted to rob me. Do 
you think, sir,” demanded the old man, rising 
from his chair, with the crimson spreading over 


Mr. Pickett, without 


| He gazed at the ceiling contemplatively for a full 





| 


his neck and face, “do you think I would ‘sell to | 


any person or to any company, for any money in 
this world, the right to desecrate the graves of my 
dead—the right to disturb bodies that were so 
dear to me in life that I would have given all I 
possessed to save them from the slightest hurt ? 
Do you? I say, do you?” 

Marshall was getting more than he had 
bargained for; but he was too good a lawyer to 
permit himself to lose his grip. 

“Be seated, Mr. Pickett,” he said, firmly, “and 
keep cool. Now don’t you know that, regardless 
of your agreement to sell the right of way, a 
railroad company has the right, under the laws 
of this State, on complying with certain condi- 
tions, to build its railroad on any land belonging 
to any person ?” 

The old man dropped back into his chair. 
“No,” he replied, “I don’t. I ain’t a lawyer, 
but I don’t believe that’s the law. They say law 
is founded on justice, and it ain’t just, and it 
ain’t human for any one to have the right to 
disturb my dead in their graves against my will. 
God’s acre in this land and in this age is His 
Holy of Holies. He sends His rain an’ dew an’ 
frost to fall more gently on the homes of the dead 
than on the homes of the livin’; and it’s the duty 
and ought to be the joy of any man to protect 
that sacred place from desecration.” 

Through the hush that had fallen on the great 
crowd in the room the old man’s voice rang 
pathetically clear. On the faces of the spectators 
there were no longer any smiles. The whole 
atmosphere of the court had changed to one of 
solemn earnestness. Even the examining lawyer 


saw that it would not be fitting or profitable to 
follow out that line of questioning. 


When he 





A new thought appeared to have struck him. | 


minute before proceeding with his examination. 

“By the way,” he said, “how early in the| 
morning was it that you saw this line of stakes ?”’ 

“Just about sunrise.” 

“Where had you come from ?” 

“From the house.” 

“Had you been long up?” 

“Just got up.” 

“Did you go alone to look at the line?” 

“Yes—no; my grandson Dannie went with 
me.”’ 

“Where did you first see him that morning ?’” 

“There at the house.” 

“Indoors or outside ?” 

“Why, I believe he was coming up the path.” 

“Do you know where he had been when you 
first saw him coming up the path ?” 

The old man waited a moment before answer- 
ing. Some vague apprehension of trouble about 





| hurrying down to the bar of the court. 


steps were heard in the aisle; a boy came 
His face 
was drawn and pale with excitement and fatigue. 
His eyes, from which shone both distress and’ 


| determination, were fixed straight ahead of him. 
| As he went, he held out his hands toward the 


old man on the witness-stand. 

“Grandpap! O grandpap, I did it! I pulled up 
the stakes! I threw ’em into the brook! I did it 
in the night—in the moonlight! O grandpap!” 

He crossed the bar, wound his way among 
chairs and tables, reached the witness-box, and 
stood there leaning against it, and looking up 
beseechingly into his grandfather’s face. 

For one moment Abner Pickett sat motionless, 
as if he were stunned, looking with staring eyes 
at the boy standing below him. Then he reached | 
his long arms out over the rail and wound them | 
about his grandson’s shoulders, and then he hid 
his rugged face in the soft eurls that clustered on | 
the boy’s neck. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HE winter term of school at Rocky Hill 
began hopefully. 
fessor’ Spring as he was somewhat gran- 


diloquentiy called by the little community, seemed | day, so ye needn’t—’”’ 


to have excellent control over his scholars, who 
worked at their studies cheerfully and earnestly. 
The misgivings concerning the maintenance of 
discipline which Supervisor Griffin had enter- 
tained on account of the professor’s small size, 
weak muscles and pale, spectacled face, were 
apparently groundless. 

The big boys, several of whom 
could easily have whipped the mas- 
ter, were too good-natured to under- 
take the task. But the complexion 
of affairs was completely changed one 
crisp morning in December, when 
Jotham Horatio Negley came to 
school. 

Negley was the bully of the settle- 
ment. He was a big, raw - boned, 
disagreeable fellow, whose meanness 
took the form of coarse wit and 
cheap practical jokes. He rode up 
to the schoolhouse on the morning 
in question, tied his “‘hoss-beast’’ to 
a limb, and roared out at the top of 
his voice: 

“Hold on, perfessor! I’ll be with 
yeinaminute! Don’t ye learn them 
kids nothin’ more till I get in thar!” 

As he tramped noisily in at the 
door, the dove of peace which had 
brooded over the Rocky Hill school 
may be imagined as flying hastily 
out at the window. 

Negley began making trouble at 
once. He teased the girls, tormented 
the boys, and was uniformly im- 
pudent to the master. Every form 
of annoyance which his clumsy wits could devise 
he practised upon the school, until it became as 
disorderly as a bear-garden. 

The master found no sense of decency or love 
of learning in Negley to which he could appeal, 
and he knew well that an attempt to restore 
discipline by physical force could only result 
in his own humiliation. He complained to the 
supervisor, but that official was evidently unwill- 
ing to face the town bully. 

“T cal’late ye’ll have to get along ’s best ye 
can, perfessor,”’ he said. “I can’t forbid Jotham 
to attend school if he wants to go, and bein’ 
there, you’ll have to do what disciplinin’ there 
is done. It’s my business to hire teachers, aot 
to whop scho 

Matters therefore went from bad to worse. 
One afternoon, some three weeks after Jotham’s 
first appearance, as school was about to be dis- 
missed, the bully arose in his seat, and grinning 


** SCHOOL 


The new master, “ Pro-| to-morrer. The perfessor’s 





cheerfully about him, said in an absurdly 
squeaky imitation of Mr. Spring’s shrill voice: | 
















“Children, school won’t keep 


goin’ to give us all a holi- 


AIN’T KEEPIN’ 


TO-DAY, AFTER ALL, IS SHE?”’ 


“School will keep precisely as usual to-mor- 
row,” interrupted the little teacher, in his most 
dignified manner. “It will begin promptly at 
nine. ” 

“Tell ye ’twon’t!” roared Jotham. “Ye 
needn’t any of ye come at all, ’cause the perfessor 
ain’t a-goin’ to be here !’’ 

School broke up in a fever of excitement. 
War had been declared, and there was but one 
opinion as to the result. Things looked gloomy 
for the professor. 

When he first came to Rocky Hill, Spring had 
tried boarding with an elderly widow named 
Perritt, but he had found that good woman’s 
inquisitiveness too annoying and her table too 
meager and unattractive to extend the arrange- 
ment beyond the second week. 

Supervisor Griffin owned 2 sugar-camp on the 
edge of a maple grove uot very far from the 
schoolhouse, and he «allowed the teacher to 
| occupy the cabin. It was roughly built but 
tight, and a base-burner stove made it perfectly 





The pride of the collection was Daniel, a fu 
| grown porcupine. It seems absurd to thi: 
of making a pet of such an animal, but althou 
| Daniel was unresponsive, Spring was persev: 


specimens before the poreupine. 

Daniel lived in a long, low packing-box, - 
in a warm corner near the stove. The top 
the cage was made of slats to admit of venti 
tion, and over it a piece of burlap sacking \ 
thrown, to humor the poreupine’s love of reti) 
ment and darkness. 

On the morning of the day which Jotham |; 
declared a holiday Spring rose early, with so 
| hope of getting to school in advance of | 
tormentor. But he was still eating his frug 
breakfast when the bully rode up to the cabi: 
tied his horse, and entered without knocking 
the door. 

“Wal, perfessor,” he said, laughing boiste: 
| ously, “school ain’t keepin’ to-day, after al 
| is she?” 

“Get out of this house!” 
teacher, angrily. 

Jotham’s laugh grew more impudent. 

“T cal’late to enjoy your agreeable society fu 
some two er three hours yit,” he said. “Set 
down!” as Spring rose from the table. “You 
look here and behave yourself!” and he drew 
an old pistol of formidable size from under his 
| coat and flourished it threateningly. 
| Of course he did not mean to shoot, but peop!) 
| who intend to shoot others are not the only ones 
who manage to do it, and the teacher realized the 

‘fact. 


roared the liti 





They sat there for half an hour or more, J otha: 
chuckling with delight, Spring glaring with sile1 
fury at the bully. At half past eight Jothan 
remarked, cheerfully : 

“As we’re a-goin’ to hev quite a session, pe! 
fessor, we may’s well be comfortable. My boots 
galls me some, so off they come.” 

Off they came, and Jotham, expanding wit) 
the comfort, removed his coat as well. Hi 
also helped himself to a 
pie which one of the 
women of the settk 
ment had baked fo 
Spring, and consume: 
it to the very last 
erumb, the teachei 
fuming helplessly. 

“Now, perfessor,’’ he 
went on, after wiping 
his mouth upon his 
sleeve, ‘‘s’posen wi 
enjoy ourselves. You’ 
like to be over at schoo! 
makin’ them little fellers 
speak their pieces. You 
set where ye be and |’)! 
speak ye a piece, and 
mind ye teach me good 
or I'll likely come down 
and wallop ye!’’ 

He mounted the nea 
est box, which happened 
to be Daniel’s cage, and 
dancing a jig upon it 
in his stocking feet, he 
began to shout, gesticu- 
lating wildly with his 
pistol the while: 

“The boy stood on thi 
burning deck 

Whence all but —”’ 

Here the declamation 
ceased abruptly, for 
Jotham suddenly leape« 
high in the air and came tumbling down at full 
length on the floor. His pistol flew across the 
room and he writhed about, his feet in his 
hands, and howled with pain and fright. 

Daniel, whose temper was none of the sweet 
est, was greatly disturbed by the racket abov 
his head, and had humped his back angrily. 
A number of his quills, pointed like steel need! 
and barbed like fine fish-hooks, had pass‘ 
between the slats, penetrated the sacking « 
Jotham’s woolen stockings, and entered the so 
of Jotham’s feet, where, in his frantic moy:- 
ments, they broke off short in the flesh. 

Spring made good use of his enemy’s disco: 
fiture. Not forgetting to seize the pistol, whic! 
had fallen at his feet, he tore open the door ai! 
made extraordinary speed in the direction ! 
the school. It was one minute of nine when 
entered the door; the pupils gaped at him 
open-mouthed wonder. 

“T received a call from Jotham Negley t! 
morning,” he announced, with dignity, *: 
succeeded in convincing him that school wou 
| go on as usual. Jotham himself will not © 
| present, and the session need not be delay«d 
on his account.” 

Later in the morning Jotham, crestfallen #1! 
sulky, was seen riding homeward, his boots sl 
across the saddle and his feet dangling out ©! 
the stirrups. It was more than a week bel: 
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» appeared in public, for it is a difficult task to | fessor accepted his increased prestige without | hands as if it were a sacred vessel. The most 


ynove poreupine quills which have entered the | thinking it necessary to explain all the circum- | searching examination proved it flawless, without 


esh, and quite impossible to do so without the | 
icate barbs tearing the flesh sadly. He never 
ttended school again. 


stances which were responsible for it. 
But if he had been fond of Daniel before, 
what were his feelings now? ‘The little beast 


erack or nick. 
The heart of the young collector fairly bounded. 
Here was a relic of bygone history for which 


The curiosity of the little community was | lived on the fat of the land during the remainder | her father had searched years ; here was a trophy 


painfully acute on the subject of the bully’s 


of the term, and when Spring left Rocky Hill 


that would prove her something more than a silly 


ciscomfiture at the hands of the puny little | he gave the porcupine — perhaps the most wel-| girl, snatching up anything because she happened 


icher; but Jotham was glum, and the pro- 









come of all rewards—his liberty. 
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“ OTHER,” the rock- 
ing-chair by the 
gate sounded 

slightly displeased with 

things, “do you feel prompt- 
ings to the strenuous life ?”’ 

“In what form?” The 
steamer chair on the piazza 
was evidently inviting a nap. 

“Um—er—say golf ; I haven’t played for days.” 

“Golf! A mile across lots to the links and 
three miles round them! Ask Lois.” 

‘Lois is in one of her now-you-see-me-and-now- 
you-don’t moods. I can’t find —” 

The stones on the wall rattled, and through 
the swaying rows of sweet peas came a breathless 
voice. 

“The most wonderful find—right here—Joe 
says we can drive easily — now, to-day — for 
fear some one breaks it —’’ 

“A 1697 carved chest or a hood-top highboy ?’ 


The tone would have dampened any but a true | 


enthusiast. 

“Tt’s a ‘General Pike’ pitcher!” There was a 
pause for every one to take in the great news. 

“And we yearn for a General Pike pitcher 
above all earthly joys ?” 

“Alas, the ignorance of one’s own kin!” said 
Lois, coming out of the sweet peas. “Listen, 
Bess. It’s one of the oldest and rarest pieces of 
native china. I’ve never even seen one, and 
father has hunted years for one. Think of its 
being up in this little Vermont village!’ 

“Who told you?” queried Bess. 

“The postmistress. I asked her about old 
furniture and china the first day I came. I’ve 
just been down to the village. She was visiting 








pointing to open fields which 
stretched away from a mountain 
lake. A few houses stood along 
the grassy road. 

“Let’s begin here!” cried Lois, 
nodding at a rambling old farm- 
house, shining white and clean 
in the afternoon sun. “There’s 
an old man on the porch.” 

“T quake, Lois,” whispered Bess. ‘He looks 
like Jupiter in the Flaxman Homer.” 

Evidently even the Olympians are as naught 
to your collector, for Lois was already saying 
in beguiling tones : 

“Good afternoon, sir! Weare very 
much interested in old-fashioned 
furniture, and we thought perhaps you 
had some we might look at.” 

“No, ma’am,” replied the old man, 
with surprising quickness, “I ain’t, 
but if I had you should have it so 
quick you wouldn’t know who you 
|be. Me an’ my wife we perfectly 
lthate it. Just look in thar, if you 
| want to know what we favor for 
furniture.” 

He opened the door into a low, old 
room, with crooked windows and 
billowy floor. 

“Oh!” cried the visitors, in anguish. 

Red plush chairs and gilded tables 
crowded every space; huge chromos 
in vivid frames covered the walls. 

“All our taste,”’ rejoiced the owner. 
‘No old traps for us. But some folks 
has other notions. Let ’em have ’em 
and welcome, I say. If you’re thet 








up on ‘Pond Meadow Hill’ last week and saw 

an old pitcher in one of the houses; she can’t | 
remember whose, but she wrote down the name 
of the pitcher. Joe is willing to take us right up | 
there now in the jolly-boat.” | 

Driven by Lois’s impetuosity, the aunt and the | 
cousin packed themselves and their remonstrances 
into the jolly-boat, a wagon of mixed architecture 
but unlimited capacity, and counseled Joe, owner 
of the vehicle, to drive to Pond Meadow Hill. 

The sun still stood over Haystack Mountain, | 
but “the sleep that lies among the lonely hills” 
was already creeping down its slope. Mrs. 
Gerard and Bess enjoyed the September beauty | 
in silence. Lois brooded lovingly over the prize | 
yet to be captured. 

Lois’s father possessed all the requisites for 
happiness but health. Shut out from the things 
of action, he gave his life to the things of the 
mind. A boyhood passed in an English village 
had given him a love for all the links that hold 
us to the past. if 

He delved in old records and gathered about 
him the antiquities of every country. He and 
his daughter had spent many days in little out- 
worn villages picking up 
relies, curious or valuable. 

At first Lois loved the 
old things because her 
father did, but gradually 
the ollector’s passion 
burned in her own breast. 

Thus far perseverance 
had been foreed to be its 
own reward. The 1697 
chest was genuine indeed, 
so genuine it crumbled feebly 
away under the ministration 
of the freight-handlers. The 
hooded highboy proved to be 
wearing a head-gear not its 
own, and legs at least one 
hundred years too juvenile for 
it. The “Pittsfield Elm” plate 
revealed to the unfriendly day- 
light eracks seaming it from 
side to side. 

Other calamitous disabilities 
appeared mysteriously in all 
Lois’s treasures. But she was 
ol the stuff of which martyrs 
aud collectors aremade. Each 
hew expedition was “a triumph 
i hope over experience.” 
Mixed with the pure gold of her antiquarian 
ssion was, it must be told, the dross of 
vunded pride. It was hard to be met always 
the end of each hunt by the wise smiles of 
t father and his friends, and their “You see, 
ly dear, a genuine platter would have —” or 
“ You never find a really old chair with those 
marks on —”? 

_“T do hope it hasn’t a great bite out of it, like 
the George Third tureen !”? said Lois to herself. 
“Here’s Pond Meadow,” announced Joe, 
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sort, you’d better go to Miss Polly 


Ann Pettis; her folks has been here longer’n | 


any one. Right to the end of the road she lives.” 

The road soon grew to be no road at all, only 
a wide meadow running to the edge of the hill. 
Right at the end of things clung a little, low 
house, gray and moss-grown, its bit of a door- 
yard aflame with autumn flowers, asters, nastur- 
tiums, hollyhocks and zinnias. 

“You dear!’? whispered Lois. 
get it from such a place!’ 

The kitchen gate and door stood cordially open. 
The three peeped in as Lois knocked. 


“How nice to 


There must have been all over New England | 


hundreds of such kitchens in the days of Adams 
and Jefferson. Absolutely clean, bare of all but 
necessities, and those of the clumsiest fashion, it 
spoke of toil and peverty. 

But the little woman who entered from another 
door was eloquent of greater things. Her white 
hair and heavy wrinkles were defied by her 
straight shoulders and her eyes, in which burned 
immortal youth. 

“Good afternoon!” She answered their greet- 
ings in a bright little voice. “Won’t you walk 

into the fore-room ?”’ 


A toueh of pride in her | 
voice made them look | 


eagerly about ; here might 


pet on the unp..inted 
boards. Yet it rep- 
resented Miss 
Polly’s best; therefore 
her pride in it. 

“A real pleasant day 
for a ride,”’ she began. 

“Yes,’’ answered 
Lois’s aunt. ‘Weare hay- 
ing beautiful weather.’ 

Lois, with the tact that 
was the wonder of the 
girls, divined the desire 
for information that would 
not satisfy itself by ques- 
tions. 

“We are spending the 
summer down in Sears- 
boro,” she said. “We 
drove up from there. We 
heard you had some oldfur- 
niture we could look at.’’ 

Miss Polly sat straighter. “Just look around 
you. Everything’s old. I’m most as old as the 
rest.”” 

“We heard of a General Pike pitcher; perhaps 
you know about it,” said Mrs. Gerard, who saw 
no reason for wasting time in overtures. 

Miss Polly vanished to the kitchen. When 
she appeared she bore a squat, brownish and— 
to the unenlightened mind—ugly pitcher. 

“Oh!” cried Lois. Her eyes began to glitter 
with the collector’s joy. She received it into her 





E A SQUAT, 
. PITCHER. 





**MA’D GET RIGHT UP AND 
POUR US OUT A MUG TO 
COOL US OFF.’’ 


be treasures. It was only | 
the humblest of sitting- | 
rooms, with no,car- | 





to see it in an old house. 

Then she made Miss Polly a humble, gracious 
little speech, asking her to sell the treasure. 

“Sell it!”? cried Miss Polly. “No, indeed!” 

“T will pay twenty dollars for it,’? urged Lois. 

“Twenty dollars!’ Miss Polly gasped a little. 
“Well, now, there’s sights folks can do with a 
| sum of money like that. But that there’s ‘Ma’! 
| Her visitors stared. The little woman blushed 
| red all over her white old face. 

“Don’t that sound foolish?” she cried. “I 
guess I ought to explain. I always eall that 
pitcher Ma. You see, ma used it ever since 
|I can remember. Ma’s been dead ten year.” 
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“But surely you have other relics of your 
| mother. My niece is very anxious to awn this 
especial pitcher. It has historical value.” Mrs. 
Gerard spoke decidedly, feeling that as this poor 
woman needed the money, sentiment should not 
be allowed to interfere with her own good. 

“Yes, I do want it very much,” again urged 
Lois. Could it be possible she was to be balked 
of this find? “I have hunted everywhere for 
one, and so have others. If you do not think the 
price enough, I will give you more.” 

“That is a large sum,” said Mrs. Gerard. 

“T guess I know it. I guess I’d like to have 
it, too,” said Miss Polly. “There’s just one 
thing I’ve said I’d do these last twenty year if 
ever [foundthe money. I’ve vowed an’ declared 
I’d get a carpet for this fore-room floor. Ma an’ 
me, we made a rag one along about twelve—no, 
near twenty year ago; but it got wore out an’ I 
took it up, for give me anythin’, say 1, but holes. 
I do want that carpet the worst way. It’s a trial 
when folks come to see me from Searsboro or 
Pleasant Valley to have to take ’em right in 
onto bare boards.’”’ 

Lois looked steadily at the worn old face. 
She divined something behind the hesitation to 
sell, and she wanted to find out what it was. 

“You feel differently about this pitcher than 
about anything else that was your mother’s?’ 
she asked, gently. 

“That’s it. Everything here was ma’s, but —’”’ 
She looked at Lois, and then, as if to her alone, 
went on in a soft, shy voice, that gradually lost 
| all shyness in depth of feeling. 

“Ma an’ me was about everything to one 
another. I was the oldest,—there was six of us, 
| —and I planned with her comeways about raising 
|’em, pa being busy a good deal. Then by and 
| by pa he went, and my sister Cynthy,—the other 
| girl,—both in one year. The boys they died, too, 
| terrible quick after that—we ain’t long-lived, 
| only just ma and me. 

“Ma and me, we just had to be all in all to each 
| other, it was so lonesome. I went out sewing 
by the day, ’way over to Pleasant Valley some- 
times. But there wasn’t any distance or any 
weather could keep me away a night from ma. 





| all the time. 

“Ma an’ me took sights of comfort together, 
even if we were lonesome. What we liked best 
was to talk about old times, when it seemed as 
if this house was just full of children and noise 
and goin’s on. Pa was a great hand for a joke, 
and so was ma, and good-dispositioned! I don’t 
know as I ever heard a sour word from her, for 
all she was so tried. And it wa’n’t such work 
living ‘then, neither. Pa, he was pretty pros- 
perous with his farm, and the boys, they was 
likely fellows. I guess there wa’n’t a happier 
family in this country than we was. 

“T’m comin’ to the pitcher. The thing that 
seemed to bring it all back clearest was that 
pitcher. Ma, she didn’t believe in tea or coffee 











By and by she was took sick, and I stayed here | 
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for young ones, so we had milk breakfast, dinner 
an’ supper. I can see ma just as plain, with her 
hand on that pitcher, waiting for pa to cet 
through the blessin’ so she could begin pourin’ 
out our mugs of milk. 

“She always used that pitcher. It stood right 
in the north butt’ry window, where it’s always 
cool, and she kept it full of milk. If any of us 
children come in hot and thirsty, ma’d get right 
up and pour us out a mug to cool us off. 
how that pitcher just seemed to mean ma, so full 
of something good, and ready to give to us. 

“Ma suffered terrible the last year. I can’t 
tell you about that, not even now. For days 
after she was gone I couldn’t look at anythin’ 
she’d used ; it brought her back to me, all worn 
an’ thin an’ sufferin’. 

“One day, a week from the burial, I went into 
the butt’ry for the first time,—Cousin Ezry Drew’s 
folks had been stayin’ here doin’ for me,—and I 
saw that pitcher on the shelf. And maybe you 
won’t believe it, I seemed to see ma standin’ by 

it. Not poor and sick, but rosy and smilin’, 
like long ago. Nothin’ would do me but I 
must have that pitcher on the table that 
night at ma’s old place. There she was, 
like she always was, happy and ready to 
begin to help us. 

“I don’t believe in any spirits or mani- 
festations from the other world, don’t you 
think that; but as I’m a professin’ Chris 
tian, whenever I put that pitcher in the 
butt’ry or on the table, and sit and think 
about them that’s gone, I can bring ma back 
as she was when pa and the children was 
here. An’ I don’t feel so lonesome or lost, 
because I know I can have ma again any 
minute ’most the same as always.”’ 

Tears rolled down the little woman’s face, 
but her voice was glad. The others were 
perfectly still. In Lois’s mind quick 
thoughts were leaping. She remembered 
stories like this where the heart had taken 
for itself some one symbol of those “loved 
long since, and lost a while.” 

The homely little vision had nothing gro- 
tesque for the girl, but was irradiated with 
the love that had made it possible. What 
was the small sense of prosperity and ele- 
gance that would come to this lonely old 
woman from “a fore-room carpet’’ compared 
with the abiding happiness that was hers now 
in the nearness of her mother? How very 
slight a thing it seemed now, too, that the 
girl’s father’s vast collection should lack this 

| one particular curiosity ! 

| As for her own hurt pride, now so near receiv- 
ing balm, Lois’s breath did go hard for an instant. 
It was such a prize she had found ; and even the 
most learned of her father’s collector friends had 
never yet achieved it! 

She put the pitcher back into its owner’s hands. 
“Do not sell it to me, Miss Polly,” she said, very 
softly, “or to any one. None of your friends care 
about the carpet at all; they like you just as well 

| without it. But to have a sense of your mother’s 
possession on 


Some 


| presence is the most beautiful 
| earth.” 
| “Lois,” said her aunt as they drove away, “I 
| think it was really wrong in you to encourage 
that poor old creature in her delusions against 
| her own interests.’ 
Lois smiled. “I didn’t want the pitcher, truly, 
auntie, not after—you see—well, 1 think while 
| She talked I saw ‘ma’ a little, too.” 
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ENTRANCE TO PRINCE HENRY'S RESIDENCE AT KIEL. 
NE does not need to be a diplomat in ordex 
() to perceive that Emperor William of 
Germany did a diplomatic as well as a 
graceful deed when he invited President Roose- 
velt’s daughter Alice to christen his majesty’s 
yacht, which was launched the other day at 
| Shooter’s Island, near New York City. 
Two great trading nations like Germany and 
| the United States must often cross each other’s 
| paths. Only a few weeks ago we were keeping 
a sharp eye on Germany’s movements in Ven- 
|ezuela, and strengthening our suspicions by 
| recalling many a past “unpleasantness.” It 
| gladdened us, rather, to see that Great Britain 
|and Germany were not on very cordial terms. 
Great Britain was our friend, we knew. 
| ‘The tactful emperor has put a new face on the 
situation. He gratified sentiment by the pretty 
| compliment he paid the young lady of the White 
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House. He flattered practical pride, so to speak, 
by sending his brother, Prince Henry of Prussia, 
to be his “personal representative” at the launch- 
ing. Henry will be the kaiser’s personal 
representative at the coronation of King Edward 
VII. next June. His coming to us in the same 
capacity is an admission that we are quite the 
equal of any monarchy; that we are a world 
power and worth cultivating. 

All this would insure a hearty welcome for 
the envoy, but the kaiser is so fortunate as 
to have a brother who deserves one on his own 
account. Probably no member of any of the 
reigning families is better qualified to inspire 
respect and liking. 

The sailor prince will be forty years old on 
August 14th. Six feet tall, athletic in build, 
bronzed by wind and weather, he is alert and 
agile as a sailor should be, and his frank blue 
eye and cordial manner mark him a man who 
is willing to stand on his own merits, who does 
not need to remind people 
that he is a grandson of 
Queen Victoria, brother 
of an emperor and 
brother-in-law to the tsar. 

In physical prowess he 
is evidently the prince, 
indeed, of all his fellows. 
One day he put a thaler 
between his teeth, and 
dashing up the rigging, 
cried, “‘He who catches 
me shall have the thaler !” 

All the ship’s company 
who were not on duty 
pursued him, but he was 
not caught. 

Before he was twenty 
the prince had twice cir- 
caumnavigated the globe. 
He learned his profession 
thoroughly and earned all 
his promotions. On two 
oceasions the kaiser 
wished to raise him to his 
present rank of admiral, 
but Henry refused to accept it until he had 
served his full term as captain. 

But it is not because he is master of his craft 
that the German people are fond and proud of 
him. They remember the times when— once 
during a storm, again in shark-infested waters— 
he jumped overboard to save the lives of seamen. 
They recall the touching message the dying 
Frederick sent him: “You have never given 
me a moment’s sorrow, and will be as good a 
husband as you have been a loving son.” 

They rate at its fullest value, too, the fact 
that the bluff and candid sailor prince has kept 
himself wholly clear of court intrigue. And the 
home - loving nation can never forget that no 
scandal clings to Henry’s name, that he was a 
clean-living youth, as he is a devoted husband 
and father. 

One could ask no better proof of the emperor’s 
large-mindedness than the assurance that he is 
not jealous of the more popular prince. Mischief- 
makers have often tried to gain something for 
themselves by setting the brothers “by the ears,” 
but the atfection between them is too deep to be 
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, ruffled. 


Indeed, the saying goes in Berlin that the 
court is liveliest and William is at his best when 
Henry is at hand. That is seldom the case, for 
seafaring men must follow the sea, and the 
prince’s own home is at Kiel, the seat of one of 
Germany’s great naval stations. 

In 1888 Prince Henry married his cousin, 
Princess Irene of Hesse, daughter of Queen 
Victoria’s second daughter, the Princess Alice. 
They have three sons. Waldemar, the eldest, 
will be thirteen years old on the twentieth of 
this month; Sigismund was five years old last 
November, and Heinrich, his father’s namesake, 
was two years old in January. 

Americans who have met the Princess Lrene 
express regret that this beautiful and charming 
woman could not accompany her husband to the 
United States. It is to be regretted, too, that 
the prince’s stay must be so brief, even though 
the program for the two or three weeks covers 
much ground and wastes no time. 

His itinerary carries him through fourteen 
States and the Federal District, and enables him 
to catch a glimpse, at least, of more than a dozen 
leading cities. From the Atlantic to the valley 
of the Mississippi and return, with “tangent 
trips” to famous battle-fields and the Falls of 
Niagara, the kaiser’s brother will travel fully five 
thousand miles. 

The prince had few acquaintances in this 
country besides Rear-Admiral Evans, and two 
or three others who were present as representa- 
tives of the United States at the opening of the 
Kiel Canal in 1895. When he says good-by, 
however, it will be to many who feel more than 
a passing kindness for this modest, intelligent, 
kindly gentleman. 

Doubtless he will report to his brother and 
sovereign that he discovered here a great, ener- 
getic, warm-hearted people, willing to be friendly 
with every other people—a nation with which 
it is expedient to be friendly because of its 
experience in the art of war and its mastery 
of the arts of peace. 

Doubtless he will say, too, that he found here 
many thousands of his own race, such men 
and women as the nation delights to honor, and 




















he will argue that Germany need not necessarily 
lose because America has gained. For this is 
the “blood-brotherhood” that already binds the 


empire and the republic, the one unfailing reason 
why there should be, not peace alone, but good- 
will between them. 














loving-cup by the men of the hook and 

ladder company of which he had been 
foreman, An illuminated address, presented 
with it, assured him that the service, which he 
had entered thirty-five years before, lost in him a 
man of “sterling worth.” 
He had gone to his bed, 
therefore, in his own flat, 
a gentleman of leisure, 
with a record to be proud 
of and a pension to sup- 
port the pride. 

He must have waked 
in the morning to the 
monotony of a life that 
was to be henceforth a 
perpetual holiday. Cer- 
tainly he awoke in an 
uncomfortable mood, and 
after breakfast he seated 
himself at the window 
of his small front room 
to scowl] out upon a world 
that seemed to move along 
as busily without him as 
it had ever moved with 
his assistance. 

When Carlton arrived, 
to get a “story” from the 
fire-fighter whose experi- 
ence reached back to the 
‘“red-shirt”’ days of volunteer fire companies in 
New York, the captain was still sitting there. 
He grunted a surly “Good morning!” to the 
reporter. 

“Long?” he said, when the reporter spoke of 
his length of service with the brigade. “Well, it 
doesn’t seem long tome. Thirty-five years ain’t 
long—to look back on. Besides, I’m as nimble 
as any man half my age.” 

His manner challenged a denial. There was 
none to be made. The captain had keen 
eyes under his gray brows. His hands 
were brown and withered, but did not 
shake with any weakness of old age. He 
had a back as straight and shoulders 
as broad as the youngest driver on the 
force. 

Carlton noted that the captain’s temper 
had not similarly preserved its youth. It 
was crabbed. He decided that the old 
horse was sulking because he had been 
turned out to pasture, and he began to coax 
him artfully into speech. 

“Captain,” he said, “I suppose there’s 
never a fire that doesn’t develop what you 
firemen call a ‘back draft.’ I’ve never been 
able to understand rightly what the thing 
is, or why it’s called that.” 

The captain snorted scornfully. A back 
draft, he explained, was nothing more 
than the explosion of gases generated by a 
smothered fire in a closed room or a closed 
house. It was caused by letting the air 
in to feed the flame. And the air was 
let in when the company “stripped” the 
roof and opened “vents” in it to clear the 
smoke out. 

To encourage him, Carlton took copious 
notes, and the captain permitted himself to 
be spurred on, by the questioning of igno- 
rance, to a discussion of “ scientific fire- 
fighting.” From that he was led to talk 
of the introduction of steam fire-engines, 
sealing ladders, and water-towers. He 
went back then to the old “‘clambakes” and 
“target excursions” of the volunteer days ; 
around again to the duties of a modern 
fireman, and to the popular belief that a 
battalion chief leads his men into a fire; 
and so finally arrived at his story of the 
fire in the “ Adiron” flats and of what 
happened there. 

Carlton had asked him if jumping into a 
life-net did not require a deal of courage. 

The preliminary exercise seemed, so to 
speak, to have loosened the muscles of the 
captain’s tongue. “Jump!” he laughed. 
“Jump nothing! A fireman never jumps 
into a life-net. He falls; he drops. And when 
he lights in it, he’s sitting down. If you jump 
into a net and fall on your feet in it, you’ll 
simply bounce over the side of it and break your 
bones on the pavement. Watch a circus-jumper 
come down into a net and you’ll see the same 
thing. Fact is—if you want to know it—it was 
a circus woman that showed us how, not more 
than eight years ago, when she saw us doing 
drill at headquarters. Mary there could tell you 
about jumping. She knows how to do it.” 

Carlton turned to find that a young girl had 
opened the door behind him, and was standing 
with her hand on the door-knob, listening to the 


T* E captain had been presented with a silver 
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conversation. When his notice was called to 
her with such abruptness by the captain, she 
gave a little cry of confusion and shut the door 
on her blushes. 

“How does she know ?” Carlton asked. 

“Because she’s done it—or something mighty 
like it,” the captain said. “She dropped out of 
the fourth-story window of the Adiron flats 
into my arms as plumb as an apple off a tree, 
and she followed my directions when she did it ; 
that’s what saved her life.” 

The reporter frowned over his notes. “The 
Adiron flats?” he asked. “She’s your daughter, 
captain ?”’ 

“Wrong,” the captain said. ‘“She’s not my 
daughter, and I don’t know whose daughter 
she is.” 

Carlton laughed. “TI give it up,” he said, as if 
it were a conundrum. 

“Well, I don’t know,” the captain answered. 
“T don’t know. I’ve been nearly twelve years, 


doesn’t seem to be any chance of finding out the 
answer to it. Mary was born a thoroughbred, 
or I’m no judge. She’s too good for this stable— 
and I’d like to place her where she belongs.” 
He nodded his discontent at the rusty fire-escapes 
across the way. 

“Look here,” he said, turning suddenly, “sup- 
pose you get it into the papers again. It might 
just happen to reach some one, eh? I’ll tell 
you about it.” 

The reporter drew his chair up to a little table 
on which the loving-cup had been set in solitary 
grandeur. “Give me names and dates exactly,” 
he directed. “Be as precise as you can.” 


the captain, “at two o’clock in the morning, the 
Adiron flats that stood where the Hotel St. 
Blaize stands now took fire. I was in my cot, 
but I wasn’t asleep when the ticker struck below 
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SHE SAID, ‘ALL 
RIGHT, SIR!’— S 
AND SHE DID 
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the pole, and on the truck. I had charge of the 
‘steel work’ then, and I saw that the axes and 
picks were all in. 

“We swung out on the pavement without 
losing a second. We had a clear run ahead and 
the horses did their best, but the stones were 
slippery with ice and we had to take the corners 
slow. Besides, the alarm had come in late. There 
was only one steamer there before us, and the 
fire had a good start. The Adiron was an old 
fire-trap—a regular house of cards, and she went 
up in a puff. 








off and on, worrying over this riddle, and there | 





stairs; and I was the first man dressed, down | 



















windows for the hosemen as quick as they could 
get their second line laid. We knew that old 
pile of kindling-wood was full of people, and our 
work was to get them out. 

“There’s this about fires: no fireman ever saw 
two burn alike. It depends on the drafts. 
An open window in the right place will make 
all the difference between a slow fire, easy to 
handle, and a regular blazer that’ll keep you 
busy saving the rest of the block. Well, the 
Adiron went up with a speed that I never saw 
before or since. 

“She must have been burning inside, up the 
stairs and the elevator shaft, because the peopl- 
in the front rooms said they were cut off from 
the fire-escapes at the back of the building ; and 
they all came out to the front windows when 
the noise woke them,—such of them as it did 
wake,—and lost their heads and wanted to jum). 
Two of them jumped from the third floor, and 
died in the ambulance. We yelled to the rest 
and waved them back, and cleared the lowe: 
windows as quick as we could get the ladders up. 

“Then things began to get hot. The compan) 
on the roof got ropes over the cornice and took 
out all on the sixth floor and the fifth; and we 
got scaling ladders up to the rest and worke:! 
until there was a puff of the draft that blew out 
the glass in the windows of the other rooms. 
Then we knew we were too late for whoever 
was in there. The back draft simply goes ove: 
you like a sheet of flame. 

“T dropped back to the third story, and saw the 
blaze beginning to lick out with the smoke from 
the window right over me. However, I sized 
up that demonstration as local,—a hall and an 
open door,—and swung over with the scaling 
ladder to the window beside me. I had to break 
it in, and when I got inside I had to ‘eat smoke’ 
sure enough. 

“T heard a groan, and I pawed round on my 
hands and knees—with my nose down for 
whatever air there was along the floor—until | 
touched the leg of a bed. There was a man 
smothering in it, and I got him out and passed 
him down to Rooney, who was working with 
me; but it was too thick to breathe when I tried 
it again, and I heard the chief ordering us to 
come down. 

“That probably meant the fire was in below 
us. It meant, anyway, that we’d have to hustle. 


“On the twenty-second of January, 1889,” said | The chief never called us off a second too soon, 


I knew that, and I straddled a stone sill that 


| was as hot as a stove, and started down my 
| ladder. 
| they’d crack. 


My eyeballs were so dry I thought 


“Then I heard a yell below, and the room I 
had just left went off like a firecracker, it 
seemed to me; and I looked up to see a 
little girl hanging over the sill of the win- 
dow right above it. I was on the scaling 
ladder between the third-floor window and 
the second. She was on the fourth floor, 
and I knew that before I could get up to 
her and down again we’d be cut off. 

“So I braced myself with my feet against 
the wall and sang out: ‘Sissy, do you 
see me here?’ And she piped up ‘Yes,’ 
like a trump. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘get out on 
that window-ledge and turn over and drop 
—and I’ll catch you. Come along quick 
now!’ And she said, ‘All right, sir !’—and 
she did it. 

“She just scrambled out on the window- 
sill, and turning round, dropped twelve 
feet into my arms without a word. It 
was pluck, sheer pluck, and that’s why | 
say Mary’s a thoroughbred. 

“Tt’s easy enough for us that get trained 
to it, like the circus-jumper, but you’re not 
on the brigade long before you know that 
you’re not going to get any such help from 
man or woman when you’re taking either 
one out of a fourth-story window. It’s the 
same as drowning. They just cling to you 
and go crazy because there’s nothing for 
them to put their feet on. And as for 
jumping! It’s like asking a drowning man 
to dive. 

“T slid down the ladder with Mary till | 
could see the boys with a life-net down 
there through the smoke. Then I just 
swung clear of the wall and dropped. It’s 
easy enough. The only thing is to tighten 
your neck—else you’ll break it. 

“Well, sir, that’s about all we had to do 
with that fire. There was another ex- 
plosion just as I struck the net, and then 
the roof fell and took the wall with it—th« 
wall I’d been hanging to. After that there 
was nothing to do but to play streams 0! 
the scrap-heap. 

““Mary had been taken to the hospital al! 
singed and blistered, and I didn’t hear an) 
more about her till I read the next day’s 

papers. Then it turned out that she’d los' 
everybody in the fire, and nobody knew who sh« 
was or where she came from. The agent’s 
books showed a man by the name of Dillon ha 

taken the room she jumped from, but there wer‘ 
ten people who never woke up in that building 
and two of them were Mary’s folks, and w: 
couldn’t make sure which they were. 

“That wouldn’t have ended it, either, bu 
when I read that Mary didn’t know her ow) 
name and seemed to be half-witted altogether, ! 
went up to the ward to see her. I knew sh 


“We had the ladders out before the horses were | hadn’t acted half-witted the night of the fir 
pulled up, and we were smashing in the first-floor | Well, she didn’t remember me—didn’t remembe: 
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jumping—didn’t remember the fire. Doctors said 
the excitement had injured her brain. It had— 
and it hadn’t. When I took her—because no one 
else wanted her—and sent her to school, she 
jearned like a prize-winner. But she never 
jearned what she had forgotten; and that was 
all she ever knew before that fire. 

“T’ve tried time and again to find out about 
her. I got off on a holiday once to make a trip 
to Chicago that didn’t amount to anything.” 

Carlton had been taking down an outline of 
the story in his shorthand notes, arranging in 
his mind a description of the old fire captain and 
his mysterious adopted daughter living in the 
little Harlem flat together. 

“Can you let me have a photograph of her?” 
he interrupted. 

“Yes, sir,” the captain answered, “I can that. 
Mary! Ma-ary!”? he called in the voice of a 
company foreman. 

Mary opened the door. “Let me have your 
picture,” the captain said, gaily. “You’re going 
in the papers.” 

Mary hesitated. “What for?” she asked. 

The captain ran an impatient hand through 
his hair. “Well, it’s like this, Mary,” he said. 
“[’m getting to be an old man now, and I want 
to have another last try at finding out—what I 
couldn’t find out twelve years ago. You ought 
to know-who your folks are, Mary. There may 
be things coming to you.” 

“T don’t want them,” Mary said. 

“Your folks —’”’ 

“T haven’t any!” Mary cried. 
tired of me?” 

The captain rose from his seat. “Mary!” he 
said, gruffly. 

“Well,” she wept, “I don’t want to go away.” 
She drew the back of her hand across her eyes. 
“And I just won’t!” she said, defiantly. She 
looked up to meet his frown. “Ah, daddy,” she 
said, putting her arms around his neck, “what’s 
the use? Aren’t we all right enough? Aren’t 
we just happy now that you’re home all the time, 
and everything comfy ?” 


* Are you 


Y friend, Carl Van Eps, 
M was, in his younger 


days, a rider for the 
pony express. He rode between Big Springs and 
O’Fallon’s stations, on the Platte River. It was 
dangerous ground, the common hunting-ground 
of the Sioux, Cheyennes, Pawnees, Arapahoes, 
and several other hostile tribes. 

One afternoon in the late fall his trail was 
obliterated by the tramping and the dust of 
north-moving herds of bison. He passed several 
hunting parties of Indians in the distance, but 
they were not strong enough, or were too busy 
with their hunting, to attack, and Carl escaped 
the usual perilous chase to be expected whenever 
Indians were encountered. 

The messenger was making his way by his 
sense of direction through befogging dust clouds, 
when his pony shied at a limp and battered 
Indian, attempting to get to his feet in front of it. 
This wounded hunter was a young Sioux, with 
a broken shoulder and other injuries got in a 
recent mishap of the chase. 

For a moment the express rider hesitated. 
His duty to his company and the knowledge 
that the injured man’s tribesmen would, sooner 
or later, return to look for him, were balanced 
against the possibility of his death or further 
injury under the hoofs of the trampling herds. 

But seeing that the wounded hunter could not 
rise to his feet, Carl’s decision was quickly made, 
and the deadly enemy was picked up and given 
—much to his astonishment, doubtless—a seat 
behind the messenger’s saddle. 

Carl was but a few minutes behind his 
scheduled time at O’Fallon’s, where the Indian 
was grumblingly taken in and fed and cared for 
until he recovered. Little was learned from the 
taciturn Sioux except that his Dakota name was, 
translated, Bear Bonnet. 

Some months later, long after the hunter had 
returned to his people, Carl was swinging for- 
ward toward O’Fallon’s when an Indian rider 
appeared, coming out of a bluff coulée to meet 
him on the pony trail. 

The messenger eyed the Indian’s advance with 
suspicion, and hitched a pistol holster forward. 
‘Then as the red man drew near, with a sign of 
friendliness, Carl recognized Bear Bonnet. 

““How-how ?” shouted the messenger, motion- 
ing the Sioux to wheel and ride alongside. But 
Dear Bonnet halted and waved his arms up and 
(own with an emphatic motion, signifying, in the 
sign language, “Halt there! Trouble ahead!’ 

I'he messenger drew rein, and there passed a 
1.pid colloquy, mostly in the sign manual, be- 
‘ween the riders. Carl learned that his situation 
was one of extreme peril. Bands of Sioux, coming 
on to cross the river, were stretched out for a 
nile or two parallel with his trail, and some 
oi them were just beyond the river bluffs. 
Already he was half-surrounded upon his left, 
and the river, full in the spring flood, was roaring 
upon his right. 

Bear Bonnet urged him to turn at once to the 














“They couldn’t take you away,” the captain 
reassured her, “unless you wished to go.” 

“T don’t know,” she said, doubtfully. “Things 
would be different. And I don’t want them to 
be different.” 

The captain put an arm round her and turned 
to Carlton. 

“T’ve lain awake at night worrying about it,” 
she said, plaintively, “till it gives me bad dreams. 
I knew you were thinking about it, and I just 
made up my mind that if you found out—I don’t 
know what’d happen to me.” She began to cry 
hysterically. “It worries me till I don’t know 
what’s the matter with me—and you know I 
wasn’t to be worried about it. I—I—” she 
sobbed, “I feel as if I’d just go crazy about it!’ 

“Mary, Mary,” he soothed her, “don’t go on 
like that! It’s all right now. It’s all right. 
We won’t worry you—we won’t.” He caught 
hold of her fingers that were white with the 
nervous grasp of her hand on his shoulder. 

*You’ll put it in the papers, and some horrible 
old woman that I never saw will come and take 
me away to—I don’t know where.” ‘That was 
the bad dream of which she had spoken. She 
trembled and turned pale at the passing of a 
carriage in the street. ‘“Listen!’’ she said, with 
her hand shaking at her mouth. She tried to 
break away from the embrace of his arm. 
“They’re coming!” she cried, in a voice of fear. 

He uttered an exclamation of alarm and 
pressed her face against his shoulder. ‘“That’ll 
do,”’ he said, hoarsely. ‘We won’t put it in the 
papers. We don’t want the picture. We won’t 
let you go away. Look,’’ he said, reaching for 
Carlton’s notes, “you can tear up what we 
were going to print.”” He put the sheets in her 
hand. “S—sh!’” he whispered, and patted her 
on the shoulder. ‘‘We won’t print it.” 

“The best part of a morning gone, and 
nothing to show for it!” Carlton said, as he 
hurried down-stairs from the captain’s flat. 
“ Another good story ‘not for publication.’ Poor 
little girl! I wonder who she is.” 


river, not to at- 
tempt crossing, 
but to sink saddle 
and blankets, and 
then to go into 
hiding upon one 
of the willow- 
fringed islands not 
far from shore. 
The Indian said 
he would swim 
the messenger’s 
pony across the 
river himself, and 
would return the 
animal to its owner 
when the danger 
had passed. 
“Heap Ogalal- 
las,” said Bear 
Bonnet. “Come so 
—come so—come 
so! Ho, cola, git!’ 
Carl, scanning 
the bluffs, now 
noted a faint veil 
of dust above the high lands in front. 


His 
danger was imminent, but his duty to his 
company and to the mail service was above the 


consideration of personal safety. He must, as 
heretofore, “ride it out’’ at all hazards. 

The young messenger felt grateful to the 
Sioux for having ridden ahead of his fellows to 
warn him of danger. But to Bear Bonnet’s 
urgent counsel he shook his head in smiling 
negative, and slipping to the ground, tightened 
his saddle cinches. The Indian followed suit. 
Then, to Carl’s surprise, the Sioux, mounted 
upon a swift pony, rode at his side and between 
himself and the bluffs. 

Soon there were other Sioux to engage Carl’s 
attention. The swarm coming toward the river 
were Ogalallas, fierce fighters, and the most 
implacable hostiles. The messenger rode swiftly, 
but at first held his horse in careful reserve, 
noting with shrewd eyes, as he scanned the 
bluffs, the approach of trailing dust clouds. In 
the speed, cleverness and endurance of his 
trained racer lay all his hope to reach O’Fallon’s 
with the mail-bags. 

Some minutes before the first big party of 
Sioux rode into the valley the express rider saw 
that he had the race of his life before him. 
Presently, as dust overhung the near bluffs in 
front of him, he let his pony go at top speed. 
Yet he was hardly abreast of the swarm of wild 
riders whom the bluff coulées emptied in long, 
ant-like files upon the river-fiats. 

The Indians seemed not to notice him at first ; 
they must have thought that two of their own 
riders were scurrying along before them. Carl 


now noted that Bear Bonnet was no longer | 











riding with him neck and neck. The Sioux had 
dropped a hundred yards or so to the rear. 

The messenger gave his pony an approving 
slap upon its neck. If Bear Bonnet’s buckskin, 
with the legs of a coyote, couldn’t keep the pace, 
he thought, his own more heavily weighted 
animal must be superior to the Indian stock. 

He made the most of the precious moment 
when the Ogalallas seemed to be considering his 
identity. Then the Indians recognized him as 
a white rider, probably fleeing from the coura- 
geous Dakota in his rear, and with tremendous 
enthusiasm—judging by the noise they made— 
launched their ponies in pursuit. 

The washout cafions of Pony Creek were six 
miles away. He knew the intricate windings 
of those cafion-cuts, and if he could reach them 
far enough in advance, there was some chance 
to dodge his pursuers there. He leaned well 
forward, and his “Spanish ticklers’” sought his 
pony’s flanks. 

The response was running which resembled 
the skimming rush of a frightened antelope. 
Across two miles of space, in that clear atmos- 
phere, he heard the whoops of the Sioux. A 
procession of sage-bushes flitted by as if blown 
by the wind. Presently the flying rider looked 
behind to see what had become of Bear Bonnet. 
With some surprise he noted that his first and 
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fact that the pony express trail bore to the right, 
at the level of the high lands, Carl would now 
have turned to the river for the slender chance 
of escape by swimming across. 

His horse had made a splendid run, but was 
plainly giving out. Carl cast a backward glance. 


| Bear Bonnet was within fifty paces and was 


easily holding the pace. The messenger’s only 
hope now was that he might reach the Pony 
Creek cafions in time to gain a cover from which 
he might stand off the Indians until help should 
possibly arrive—a hope slender enough, at 
best. 

At the level of the bluff the foremost Sioux 
were swiftly bearing in upon his trail. Under 
his legs Carl could feel the sharp heaving of his 
pony’s flanks. The animal was streaming wet, 
and panting like a wolf run to earth. Carl only 
wondered that the gallant bay had not dropped 
in that terrible straining up the bluff. 

Again the express rider looked behind him. 
Bear Bonnet was now in close chase, not 
more than thirty paces away. Even as Carl 
looked, the young Sioux unstrung his bow and 
fitted an arrow to the string! Wonderingly, the 
messenger swung the muzzle of his pistol to rear. 
But his quick eyes noted the arrow of his pur- 
suer; it passed to his right at so wide an angle 
that he gave an involuntary hoot of derision. 


casual judgment of the Indian’s clean-limbed The Indians upon his left noted the shot, and 


buckskin had been, after all, correct. 





















LIKE A HURLED 
PROJECTILE DOWN 
THE NEAREST 
SLOPE. 





Bonnet was not losing ground, but to what end 
was the Indian thus giving chase? 

Apparently the young Sioux had thought it 
necessary, for his own safety, perhaps, to change 
his tactics, to seem to be taking a very earnest 
part in the chase. ‘The express rider could easily 
conceive that it might become necessary for Bear 
Bonnet to show a hostile hand in downright 
earnest. Very well, let him take care of himself, 
if need be, but not come too near! Carl took a 
revolver from his holster and twirled the cylinder 
to see that its six percussion-caps were in their 
places. 

In the meantime the string of low-lying riders 
was stretched for half a mile upon the messen- 
ger’s left. There were more than a hundred 
in pursuit, according to the messenger’s judg- 
ment, and a large squad of the foremost were 
certainly riding ponies as fleet as his own. 

Ahead of him, three miles away, the bluffs 
met the river; a mile beyond their rise lay the 
washouts of Pony Creek; and still a mile and 
a half beyond the creek his trail descended to the 
stage station in the valley of the Platte. 

Carl’s pony had already made a sharp gallop 
of six miles when the Sioux had appeared; and 
the animal was, moreover, weighted with mail- 
bags and a heavier saddle than the Indians used. 
Despite this handicap, the messenger swept 
across the flat valley to the foot of the abridg- 
ing bluffs, keeping nearly even pace with the 
Sioux. 

But their lines were surely converging upon 
his trail, and a score of their swiftest riders were 
now scurrying up the hill slope but a quarter- 
mile or so upon his left. If it were not for the 
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Bear | yelled encouragement to their fellow. 


Again, as Carl was about to fire upon him, 
Bear Bonnet let fly an arrow, and it passed, like 
the former, far upon the messenger’s right. 
Instantly the flying horseman divined that those 
bow shafts were launched with no hostile pur- 
pose. Bear Bonnet wanted him to turn to the 
right—to ride to the mouth of Pony Creek! 

There, the express rider knew, were an old 
buffalo ford and a trail which came in at the 
mouth of the main cafion, and so passed by easy 
stages along the river bluff toward the stage 
station. This route was at least as near as the 
pony trail, but the ditch-like cafion was so steep 
that its descent would test the courage of any 
rider less than reckless. 

Little difference need the danger make to him 
at that moment! He turned his flagging horse 
toward the mouth of Pony Creek. And now 
he leaned forward and spurred the animal to a 
last desperate burst of speed, a final heroic effort 
to gain fighting cover. 

The crowd of Sioux, now fast gaining upon his 
exhausted mount, yelled their triumph, which 
shrilled upon his ears and set all his nerves 
a-tingle. Would they follow him over the 
precipitous earth-banks of the cafion? Ardently 
he hoped so. At least some of their necks might 
be broken along with his own. 

He now lay flat upon his pony’s back and 
neck, and the trained animal, understanding 
the necessity, strained every muscle in a last 
rare spurt of running. Carl did not again look 
behind until his reeling beast was hurled headlong 
into the vast ditch of Pony Creek. 

Bruised and dizzy, the fallen rider picked him- 
self up, to see his gallant pony lying, heels up 
and stone-dead, in the bottom of adryrun. The 
mail-bags had been torn from their saddle fasten- 
ings and lay at the edge of the ditch. 

In the same instant he saw Bear Bonnet’s 
buckskin, with doubled haunches, plow like 
a hurled projectile down the nearest slope; saw, 
with his brain in a whirling maze, the young 
Sioux leap from his saddle, thrust a lead rope 
at him, and then swing his loosened mail-bags 
upon the steaming pony’s back. At touch of the 
mail-sacks Carl recovered presence of mind, 
remembering suddenly his peril and the necessity 
for action. In an incredibly brief space of 
time he was mounted and off again. 

As he fled down the cafion, the express rider 
looked back to see Bear Bonnet break his bow 
and fling himself face downward upon the bank 
of a ditch, where he lay as if stunned by a fall 
from his horse. Cunning and loyal young Sioux 
—he had paid a debt of gratitude at a fearful risk 
to himself! 

The messenger’s new mount jumped ditches 
and washout holes in perilous and quick succes- 
sion. And now a series of astonished screeches 
broke out above his head and to the rear, and 
the bullets and arrows of his pursuers knocked 
up spurts of dust upon the embankments as he 
flitted by them. Nor did the Ogalallas fail in 
daring. They thundered over the steeps and 
into the cafion in a yelling rout. 

But in a twinkling Carl had dodged behind 
a projecting spur and turned his seudding mount 
upon the old buffalo trail. With each touch of 
the spur the express rider felt a growing confi- 
dence, and in a minute or two of running he knew 
that he had under him a pony as fresh and swift 
as that of any wild rider in the chase. 

In point of fact, the Indians did not chase him 
much beyond the mouth of Pony Creek. In five 
minutes or less after leaving the cafion—and 
much ahead of his scheduled minute—he drew 
rein at O’Fallon’s. 

When his story was told to the boss of the 
station and his men, they said that something 
handsome should be done to reward that “Sam 
Patch of a Sioux.”? They held his pony at the 
station, hoping that Bear Bonnet would himself 
come for it, if his tribesmen did not kill him. 
Then, as the buckskin disappeared from the 
company’s herd one night and no others were 
taken, they knew that the brave young Sioux 
was alive, but would not come to claim a reward. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


" Italian princess has begun talking at the 
age of seven months. She says “‘papa’”’ 
and “mamma,” and there is a current report that 
her nurses are at odds over the question whether 
she is conversing in her native Italian or in 
English, which is the speech of her attendants. 
Usually the utterances of an infant but a few 
months old ean plausibly be referred to any 
known tongue. The royal child shows a rare 
diserimination if she has already made English 
an elective. Fy 

he Scotch have a story of a little lad who was 

desperately ill, but who, for all his mother’s 
pleading, refused to take his medicine. The 
mother finally gave up. “Oh, my boy will die, 
my boy will die!” she sobbed. “He will not 
take the stuff that would save him.” But 
presently piped up a voice from the bed. “Don’t 
cry, mother,” it said. ‘“Father’ll be home soon, 
and he’ll make me take it.” There seems to be 
a suggestion here for the mothers’ clubs that are 
planning to arouse their boys against the cigarette, 
the sensational story-paper and other destructive 
nuisances. If any boy proves insensible to 
appeals and warnings, call father. 

he government is making arrangements to 

release Geronimo and nearly three hundred 
other Apache Indians who have been held as 
prisoners of war for about twelve years. It 
intends to set them to raising grain instead of 
scalps, but it will watch them lest they return 
to their old ways. There is little danger of a 
relapse. A large part of their savageness has 
been civilized out of them by the soldiers among 
whom they have been living in captivity. So 
we have the interesting spectacle of men of war 
turning murderous Indians into men of peace. 
Indeed, in the last analysis, that is what men of 
war are maintained for. 
Gu= has there been a more beautiful cere- 

monial than was observed in a New England 

coast town last month in memory of the sailors 
who went out to sea during the year, and did not 
come back. The congregation of the seamen’s 
chapel walked down to the end of the pier, and 
after all had joined in a prayer said by a clergy- 
man, the little children threw sixty-nine bouquets 
into the ocean, one for each missing sailor. Then 
they all sang, “Jesus, Lover of my Soul,” and 
returned to the chapel. This, in its simplicity 
and its significance, reminds one of the celebra- 
tions in ancient Greece more than of the 
practices of the unimaginative and materialistic 
twentieth century. 


o trained nurses were recently sent to care 

for a smallpox patient on Staten Island. 
No house could be obtained in the emergency, 
and a tent was hastily improvised on a bleak 
hillside, and furnished with a bed and a stove. 
During the night a fieree wind swept away the 
tent and put out the fire. The patient, who was 
very ill, would doubtless have frozen to death 
had not the two nurses lain down one on each 
side of her, and disregarding the loathsome 
pestilence, kept her warm in their own arms till 
daylight and help arrived. ‘They declined to give 
their names on the ground that personal notoriety 
is forbidden by the religious order of which they 
were members. Is a heroine without a name 
the less a heroine? 


Foreign trade returns show that imports into 
the United States increased and exports 
decreased during the past year. The great | 
increase in imports—over fifty million dollars | 
above those of 1900—was due partly to immense 
purchases of raw material by our manufacturers, 
* and partly to an unusual demand for foreign 
luxuries. The decrease in exports, which was 
slight, is attributed by the Bureau of Statistics 
to the injury to the corn-crop, the fall in the 
price of cotton and the commercial depression 
in England and Germany, which reduced the 
demand for copper, iron and steel. The excess 
of exports over imports amounted to more than 
five hundred and eighty-five million dollars. 


| ee, « it is difficult to overrate the influence 
of business ability and character qualifica- 
tions in an applicant for an office position, the 
personal preference of the employer often decides 
the matter. A large depot for Oriental goods 
was recently opened, and a woman bookkeeper 
was desired. From the many applicants a fair, 
gentle-voiced, graceful girl was chosen. Another 
candidate aecepted the situation philosophically, 
but wished to know the ground of preference. 
“Then 1 tell you, mees,” replied the courteous 
Persian. “Thees tall young lady with the yellow 
hair and the pink face, she set off my vases and 
silks. I am very sorry, mees. It ees not my 
fault and it ees not your fault; but that young 
lady ees more becoming to my business.’’ 


he movement for a change in the date of 

inauguration from the bleak March 4th to 
the balmy April 30th gains some force from the 
presence in the White House of a President 
whose term, even if he should be elected again, 
will be several months short of eight years. As 
George Washington served a term fifty-seven 
days less than eight years, the one who profited 
by a return to the original date would serve so 














COMPANION. 





much longer, did he happen to be a two-term 
man. But this isa trifling consideration. Grave 
questions concerning the calendar of our politics 
are involved in thus lengthening out the term of 
the short session of Congress on alternate years, 
as well as in providing more suitable weather 
for the quadrennial pageant at the capital. 


Baa old proverb about honor among thieves has 
had a staggering blow in St. Louis. The 
thieves were certain members of the city council 
and a number of street-railway men, and it was 
because neither side had any confidence in the 
honor of the other that a remarkable case of 
bribery was most amusingly disclosed. The 
railway men desired certain franchises, and put 
up one hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars 
as a corruption fund. They were afraid, how- 
ever, to pay it to the councilmen until the council 
had voted as they wished. The corrupt council- 
men, on their part, would not vote until they 
had the money. By a compromise, therefore, 
the fund was placed in a safety-deposit box 
which had two keys, one of which was held by 
each party. Neither could open the box without 
the cooperation of the other. The councilmen 
voted as they had agreed. Then the courts 
interfered, and it was through the quarrel over 
the attempts of both parties to get the funds that 
the whole matter became public. 
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FOR THE ETERNAL HARMONY. 


Life is the tuning-time, complete 
Alone when every chord is sweet. 
Selected. 
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THE DANISH WEST INDIES. 


hirty-five years ago, when Secretary Seward 
negotiated with Russia for the purchase of 
Alaska, he was derided by many people, 
who regarded seven million dollars as an enor- 
mous price to pay for a bleak and barren piece 
of territory which seemed practically valueless. 
Probably no American now would be willing to 
give up Alaska at any price. 

Mr. Seward’s sagacity has been vindicated in 
another particular. He tried to buy the Danish 
West Indies, but when the government of 
Denmark agreed to cede them, the United 
States Senate rejected the treaty. Now, a 
generation later, the cession has been acvom- 
plished. 

When Mr. Seward began his bargaining with 
Denmark, the United States needed a naval 
station in the West Indies. The acquisition of 
Porto Rico partially supplies that need. But 
a new need has arisen. St. Thomas has not 
only a better port than any in Porto Rico, but 
the island commands the main ocean route from 
Europe to the American isthmus. Wherever 
the United States may cut a canal across the 
isthmus, the key to a most important passage 
through the Antilles should not be in hostile 
hands. The United States must not only control 
the canal, but so far as possible the approaches 
to it. It is this consideration which gives value 
to islands which Denmark has found only a 
burden. 

The same necessity of providing against 
possible emergencies explains other details of 
national policy. The United States has no 
quarrel with any nation; it has no reason to 
anticipate war with any. Why, then, should 
it build costly coast defenses, acquire coaling 
and naval stations and add great battle-ships to 
its navy? Because, when these things are 
needed, they are greatly needed, and cannot be 
improvised. The country found that out when 
it made ready for the war with Spain in haste. 
The lesson is too costly to be twice learned. 
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SAVINGS - BANKS. 
Wi a view to encouraging thrift among 


a 


the people a few savings-banks have 

been giving to their depositors small 
iron safes in which their quarters or dimes or 
pennies are to be stored for a month, and then 
taken to the bank to be opened. At the end of 
the first month after the system was adopted the 
safes or boxes taken to a bank in a Western city 
contained ten thousand dollars. 

The box plan is well enough in its way, but 
there must be savings-banks to receive the 
deposits before the benefits of saving can be 
enjoyed as widely as they should be. The New 
England and Eastern States are already well 
supplied with such banks, for of the total sum 
of two billion six hundred million dollars on 
deposit in the savings-banks of the country all 
but about four hundred million dollars is held 
in the eleven States east of Ohio and north of 
Virginia, including the District of Columbia. 

This is not because the people there earn more 
money or are more saving than those who live in 
other parts of the country. It is because in the 
one region there are, and in the other region 
there are not, adequate facilities for those who 
want to lay by something for a rainy day. 

Out of the aggregate of the accumulated mites 
the East has been able to draw money for its own 
development, and to lend millions to the sons who 
have gone West to open up the new country. It 
is difficult to overestimate the importance of a 
fund such as the savings-banks administer. It 
increases local prosperity by providing money to 
be lent to citizens who desire to enlarge their 








business, and is an effective buffer against hard 
times when crops fail or when business is dull. 
If the public-spirited business men in the 
South and West would organize and administer 
such banks as there are in New England, the 
small savings of the farmers and working people 
would soon be increased and made available for 
use in the industries of the respective communi- 
ties. Best of all, a new incentive to thrift would 
be given to the youth who are to meet and solve 
in the light of their wisdom the perplexing 
governmental problems that now confront us. 
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FAITH AND CALM. 


God trieth us, my friends! Let us have faith and calm, 

And work! O desert sands! hath not He sown the 
palm ? Victor Hugo. 
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ROYAL VISITORS. 


oreign critics of America and Americans 
find something incongruous in the almost 
universal curiosity of our democratic coun- 
trymen in the persons, the habits, the characters 
and the acts of those who inherit the right to 
rule, and of their wives, sons, daughters, sisters 
and cousins and aunts. 

One cannot deny the fact, however it may be 
explained, nor however contradictory to demo- 
cratic principles it may be. Moreover, the country 
is at this moment giving a most conspicuous illus- 
tration of the trait. Upon one point it is easy 
for the amused foreign observer to err. He may 
fancy that he detects here a longing for royalty 
and a dissatisfaction with republican simplicity ; 
but every American knows that the desire to see 
a lion does not imply a wish to own one. 

The trait manifests itself in many ways. The 
desire of the American girl travelling abroad to 
be presented at court and the willingness of her 
father to provide the appropriate raiment are 
expressions of it. What matter if the conscious- 
ness that she will carry back to her native place 
a special distinction because of her bow in court 
costume to the Queen of England or Italy does 
add a certain attraction to the experience ? 

But as the woman who has been presented 
becomes each year a more familiar object, so the 
royal visitor bids fair to lose his “rarity value.” 
It is now reported that the King of Belgium, the 
Dowager Queen of Italy and the Crown Prince 
of Siam, to cite only the best-founded reports, 
are laying plans for American tours, 

Meanwhile the King of England gives special 
audiences to American bankers and other mon- 
archs of our business world. It may be that a 
healthy curiosity — corresponding to that which 
our royal visitors provoke—exists in more than 
one palace concerning the men whose energy and 
brains have won them well-nigh kingly powers 
of control. Indeed, it need not be feared that 
either the palace or the American city will suffer 
through gratifying so natural an instinct. 
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SENTIMENT AND POLITICS. 


entiment and the tariff are two things which 

at first sight seem as far apart as the poles, 

yet in the recent deliberations both of the 

Ways and Means Committee of the House and 

of the Senate Philippines Committee sentiment 
cut the principal figure. 

Tariff concessions to Cuba and the Philippines 
were the matters under consideration. In the 
one case the argument for reducing the duties on 
Cuban importations into the United States rested 
on the need of the Cubans, and the moral 
necessity of keeping our pledges to them, and 
fulfilling the obligation which in spirit if not in 
letter we assumed when we interfered on their 
behalf. This is sentiment, and Congress cannot 
wholly disregard it. 

In the Senate committee Governor Taft made 
this remark: “I am bound to say that at present 
our principal reason for asking a reduction is 
sentimental. The material effect of a reduction 
of fifty or even seventy-five per cent. on Philip- 
pine imports into the United States would not be 
great for the next few years, but any concession 


of that character would be beneficial in our | 


dealings with the people of the Philippines. If 
we can go back to them and say to them that 
Congress has recognized them in this way they 
will appreciate the discrimination in their favor. 
Such a course on the part of Congress will be a 


great aid in giving them assurance of the friendly | 


feeling of the American people.” 

It was sentiment which impelled the United 
States to interfere with Spain in her treatment 
of Cuba; it was sentiment which influenced 
Congress to retain the Philippines after they had 
fallen into our hands, and sentiment, it is evident, 
will have a place in determining what our future 
relations to both shall be. 
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GROWING STABILITY OF FRANCE. 


epublican government seems to be increas- 
ing in popularity in France. It is nearly 
thirty-two years since the empire was 
overthrown; and now as the nation approaches 
the election of five hundred and eighty-four 
members of the Chamber of Deputies in the 
spring, the electors are considering the achieve- 
ments of the present administration rather than 
the possibilities under a monarchy. 
Indeed, the cabinet presided over by Monsieur 

















Waldeck-Rousseau was formed when the Dreyfus 
crisis was at its most acute stage for the express 
purpose of saving the republic. It is compose 
of many political elements: moderate and pro- 
gressive Republicans and Socialists. When it 
was first organized it even had an old Monarchist 
general for minister of war. 

The differing factions have worked together sv 
harmoniously that the government has had an 
unprecedented tenure of office—two years ani 
nine months to the present time. One can 
understand what this means when the fact is 
stated that there have been thirty-nine othe: 
cabinets since the establishment of the republic: 
in 1870. 

Although a Royalist uprising is always possi 
ble, it is not probable. now. The futility of 
attempting to restore the House of Orleans 0: 
the House of Bonaparte to the throne at this 
time is apparent, and the adherents of the pre 
tenders are contenting themselves with joininy 
the opposition. They are ready, however, to 
take advantage of any crisis which seems to open 
the way to a restoration. 

Yet as time goes on the menace from mon- 
archy becomes less imminent. Frenchmen are 
learning the art of self-government by practising 
it, which, indeed, is the only way to learn any 
thing well. When they vote for the members 
of the Chamber of Deputies they will express 
their confidence in the premier, Monsieur Wal- 
deck-Rousseau, or their distrust of him and his 
policies. If he is not indorsed a new premie: 
will be chosen by President Loubet. 

Whatever the result of the voting may be, the 
president himself will remain in office, as he has 
four more years to serve, having been elected 
only three years ago. 


® & 
IN FACE OF DEATH. 


e are accustomed to think that the loftiest 

type of heroism is developed in war. The 
battle-field and the hospital are starred with the 
red badge of courage. But it is to be found also 
in the solitude of a New England farmhouse, or 
on the isolated Western ranch. It is nourished by 
lofty Christian ideals, and thrives by the daily 
practice of homely virtues. 

On a Maine farm, a mile from neighbors, lived 
alone an old couple. The wife was a frail, slender 
woman, long incapacitated for hard work, but 
helped in all her heavier tasks by her vigorous 
and devoted husband. 

In midwinter he was stricken with pneumonia. 
When the disease was at its height a furious 
snow-storm came on. Roads were blocked, and 
even the faithful country doctor could not make 
his way to his patient. 

The old man knew himself to be dying. He 
knew that two days might elapse before doctor, 
friend or undertaker could reach the house. 
With the prevision of love, he saw his wife alone 
in her sore need. 

Slowly his fevered mind pictured the grim and 
gruesome details of death, and he resolved upon 
one final effort for her relief from some of them. 

Painfully and with long intervals for rest and 
breath he rose from his bed, and little by little 
made a careful toilet. He threw off the clothing 
of his illness, and donned, one garment at a time, 
his best Sunday suit. 

When the last touch was put to this manly 
preparation he stretched himself again upon the 
bed, folded his hands, and with a smile into the 
loving, trustful face of his old wife, he breathed 
his last. So the neighbors found him the next 
morning. 

Could the world’s battle-fields show a finer 
example of “unbounded courage and compassion 
joined”? 
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HE CHANGED HIS MIND. 


*¢ Ves, I’ve been a little distrustful of the rising 

generation.” The speaker was an elderly, 
well-to-do business man. Something said by the 
woman to whom he lifted his hat as he entered 
the car had prompted the confession. “You 
know,” he added, “when we hire boys we don’t 
always get choice specimens, and we hear a good 
deal about the kind of boy that reads detective 
stories and smokes cigarettes, and when we 
remember how we had to toe the mark, we’re 
liable to think the young folks of to-day are having 
too easy a time and won’t amount to much. 

“But my little girls’ party, the other night, 
showed me that I’ve been too severe a judge. 
Fannie is ten and Ethel is sixteen. So we added 
their ages together and let them invite twenty- 
six boys and girls between those ages. My wil 
ordered ice-cream, candy, cake and lemonade an: 
all such stuff, and we let the house belong to tlic 
children for the evening. 

“They began to have a good time right away, 
and that without playing any kissing - games 
either. The racket was tremendous. I used to 
be pretty rackety myself, and—well, to tell th: 
truth, I hung around all the evening, not puttins 
myself in the way, but enjoying the fun and gettin; 
acquainted a little. 

“There were no rich men’s children in the crow«. 
and none from very poor families. Perhaps yo 
might say they belonged to every-day folks lik: 
ourselves. Two of the boys, I found, earn thei 
own living. Three of the girls and two of th 
boys are in the high school, and the others ar 
grammar-school pupils. The first thing tha 
pleased me was to see how the big ones and th: 
little ones harmonized. The older boys and gir! 
didn’t try to shut the younger ones out of thei 
games, and none of the smaller children playe 
baby. 

“Of course I’ve always taken it for granted tha 
my girls will associate with boys who behave lik: 
gentlemen. I didn’t expect to have any furnitur: 
broken, or any ice-cream emptied into the pian: 
and there wasn’t. More than that, I didn’t notic: 
a mean word or a rude act all the evening, a! 
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the boys were such clean, bright, manly fellows 
:at I wished they all belonged to me. 
“But this is what seems the extraordinary thing, 
as 1 think it over: Of the fourteen girls, six were 
neommonly pretty and three others were really 
veautiful. Nota girl was unattractive, mind you, 
yut nine of the fourteen would have attracted 
ittention anywhere. They weren’t selected speci- 
aens, either; just the girls my children have 
‘layed with all their lives. 
“Now that’s a higher average of good looks than 
ny such party would have yielded when I was a | 
oy. The boys behaved better, too, than any | 
yurteen boys you could have found in my neigh- | 
orhood. When I was young we wouldn’t have 
een so thoughtful for smaller children, either. 
“So the country’s all right! The future’s safe. 
| take back all the mean things I ever said or 
ought about those who are coming up to fill our 
iaces. Why, if our girls are growing prettier and 
sur boys more manly, all the time, they’ll make 
ich a nation of this that the rest of the world will 
e deserted and the entire human race will flock 
lis way!” 





* © 
A LITERARY WONDER. 


he “deadly parallel column” is a favorite and | 
usually an effective method of proving a 
harge of plagiarism. That it is not always con- 
clusive is illustrated by the facts stated by the 
principal of a high school in New England, for 
hose character and veracity The Companion 
offers its own voucher. 

In the issue of January 16th of this year we pub- 
lished the story of “Mat,” in which were printed 
some jingling lines which appear below. Beside | 
them we place some lines which were written by | 
our correspondent in a diary in 1879. His wife, | 
whose name is Jane, had hidden a cane belonging 
to him, which for some reason she disliked, and 
in sport he wrote the lines, read them to her, had 
his laugh over them, and forgot about it. When 
the story of ““Mat” appeared he was startled, and | 
was still more amazed when he hunted up the old 
diary and compared the two. He sends them to 
us as follows: 





YouTnu’s COMPANION, 1902. My EFFUSION OF 1879. 
O tuneful Jane! oO cruel Jane, 


Sole lord remain. 

You give me pain. 

My pride is slain. 

My tears they rain! I must complain, 

Alas, ’twere vain! ut all in vain. 

I can’t contain I can’t contain 

Myself, O Jane! My wrath, O Jane! 

That’s very plain! Ja 

I'll go insane! 

I'll snap in twain 
large, green cane! 

(Heed iy refrain.) 

O Jane! Jane! Jane! 


You still retain 
The wish for cane. 
Hear me complain, 
Give me my cane, 
O cruel Jane! 

The Companion cannot offer a better comment 
upon the strange affair than that which its corre- 
spondent appends: 

“If two scholars were to pass me two exercises 
having the similarities of these two productions, I | 
should say at once that either one was copied | 
from the other, or both were from a common | 
source. In this case neither of these explanations | 
is possible. My lines were written twenty-three | 
years ago in a book which has never been out of 
my possession. 





“I am not aware that any one except my wife | 
ever saw or heard my lines. The author of the 
story and I never heard of each other. Imagine 
such a coincidence to have taken place in litera- 
ture or anywhere where it would be of importance! | 
Could you make people believe that it was a 
coincidence ?” 
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TACTFUL. 


he statement that the English national hymn 
will henceforth read, “God save our lord the 
king,” instead of “our gracious king,” recalls one 
of the last occasions, sixty-five years ago, on which 
the familiar song had “him” and “his” instead of 
“her” and “hers.” Little Princess Victoria was 
visiting the old king William, who said: | 





“Now, Victoria, the band is in the next room, | 
and shall play any tune you please. What shall 
it be?”’ | 

“O Uncle King,” was her prompt and flattering 
reply, “I should like ‘God Save the King!’” 

It is the biography of this same tactful Victoria | 
that President Loubet of France has recently | 
given to his little grandson. | 

“Explain to the child,” he told the English | 
cxoverness, “how this lofty personality who so | 
distinguished and dominated her epoch was able 
to exercise so decisive an action on the events of 
her time, without ever abandoning the reserve 
iuposed upon her by her situation, without ever 
seeking to put herself forward, and yet without 
ever ceasing to follow with the keenest vigilance 
il that went on in the world, and all that it | 
behooved her to know in the interests of the great 
country whose destinies were so dear to her.” 

It is a long sentence, but it is also one of the | 

ortest summaries yet made of Victoria’s attitude | 
und achievements. 
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WELL - EQUIPPED. 


uccess may be measured in different ways and | 
judged by varying standards. | 
‘Your daughter looks young for the responsi- | 
lities of such a position as I have to offer,” said | 
e of the directors of the new high school in 
‘-anbury to Deacon Jonas Pierce, who had pre- | 
nted his child as a candidate for a vacancy left 
the marriage of a teacher. 
She’s going on nineteen,” said the deacon, 
outly, “and she’s been teaching district school 
0 years come September 5th.” 
‘Yes,” said the gentleman, “but this class of 
ys is a troublesome one to manage. They are 
elve years old and over, and inclined to be 
ruly.” , 
Che deacon gave his pretty daughter a smile of 
‘rfect confidence before he spoke again. 
‘You don’t need to have any fears regarding 
scipline, sir,” he said, with simple pride. “Down 
Number Four there were seven big boys, big 
Jinny herself, and she spent most of the time 
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| spasmodically. 


| his pressing cases on the foot of the docket of the 

















whilst she was there on that very p’int of preserv- 
ing order. I guess if there’s anything she’s fitted 
for over and above other things it’s just such a 
class, sir. There were days when they didn’t 
have a single recitation down to Number Four on 
account of her taking all the time to preserve 
order!” 
e © 


BLUNDERS OF REPORTERS. 


friend sends The Companion an extract from 

a newspaper in which a distinguished citizen 
whom the reporter meant to call “‘venerable”’ is | 
spoken of as “the vegetable judge.” This error 
is evidently the compositor’s. Often, however, 
such mistakes begin with the reporter, and the 
compositor, who is under strict rule to follow the 
copy exactly, does not correct even obvious blun- 
ders in the manuscript. Mr. T. L. DeVinne, the 





New York printer, in his book, “The Practice of 
Typography,” gives some funny mistakes of | 
reporters. 


A speaker made this statement: 
“In these days clergymen are expected to have | 
the wisdom and learning of Jeremy Taylor.” 
The reporter wrote and the compositor repeated, | 
“ . . . the wisdom and learning of a journey- | 
man tailor.” | 
Another speaker quoted these lines: 
“Oh, come, thou goddess fair and free, | 
In heaven yclept Euphrosyne.” 
They were printed as the reporter understood 
the speaker: 
“Oh, come, thou goddess fair and free, 
In heaven she crept and froze her knee.” 
Another orator quoted this line from Tennyson’s | 
“Locksley Hall’: 
“Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 
But the quotation was written and printed: 


“Better fifty years of Europe than a circus in 
Bombay.” 

One of the worst perversions of a hackneyed 

uotation— incorrectly given by the speaker —is 

this, which seems to be the joint work of the zeal- 

ous reporter and the equally reckless printer: 

“Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, sed major veritas.” 

“*T may oon, Plato, I may cuss Socrates,’ said Major 
y eritas.” 
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A LOST PARTRIDGE. 


he author of “Fowls of the Air’ says that he 

has one exciting association with a certain 
bird belonging to American ornithology. It was 
in the old school by the cross-roads, one sleepy 
September afternoon. A class in spelling toed 
the crack in front of the master’s desk. The rest 
of the school droned away at appointed tasks in 
the drowsy interlude. 

Suddenly there was a terrific crash, a clattering 
tinkle of broken glass, a howl from a boy near the 
window. Twenty knees banged the desks beneath 
as twenty boys jumped. Then before any of us 
had found our wits, Jimmy Jenkins had jumped 
over two benches and was down on the floor in 
the girls’ aisle, gripping something between his 
knees. : ; < 

“T’ve got him!’’ he announced, with the air of a 
general. 

“Got what?” thundered the master. 

“Got a pa’tridge. He’s an old buster!” 
Jimmy. | : i 

He straightened up, holding by the legs a fine 
partridge whose stiffening wings still beat his sides 


said 





He had been scared up in the 
neighboring woods, and when he reached the 
unknown open places he was more terrified still. 


A frightened grouse always flies straight, and he 


had driven like a bolt through the schoolhouse 
window, and killed himself by the impact. 

A bird that could wake a drowsy schoolroom 
and bring a living lesson, full of life and interest, 
from a drowsy teacher who studied law by night 
but never his boys by day—that was a bird to be 
respected. | 
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THE CULTURED CROW. 


Wye upon a time a crow sat on a high branch 

of a tree with a large bit of cheese in her 
mouth, when an envious and hungry fox came 
prowling along and spied the choice morsel. 


“You are a beautiful bird,” said the cunning 


| fox, “and yet your great beauty is not equal to 


your marvelous voice, which charms all the beasts 
of the forest. Pray, Mrs. Crow, do let me hear 
you sing.” 

The crow turned her head to one side, as is the 
habit with such birds, and looked at Mr. Fox. 
Then she deliberately ate the cheese, and after 
clearing her voice, spoke. | 

“Thank you for your compliment, Mr. Fox,” | 
she said. “If you will wait a minute I will sing 
for you. Inever speak or sing until after dinner 
since I have been reading ancient fables.” | 

The fox did not wait, but trotted on his way. 

Moral.— A literary education is not without 
value.—New York Herald. 


THE RETORT “CHOATEOUS.” 


n a certain occasion our present ambassador 
to the Court of St. James, who found one of 


New York County Court, took a change of venue 
to Westchester County. 


His opponent was a Westchester attorney who, | 
in his speech before the jury, referred caustically 
to his “learned brother so famed for his Chester- 
fieldian urbanity.” 

In replying, states the New York Times, Mr. 
Choate touched upon the gibe in this sly fashion: 

“I cannot repudiate the compliment of the 
counsel for the other side when he refers to my 
Chesterfieldian urbanity, for it comes from one | 
~ less celebrated for Westchesterfieldian subur- | 

yanity.” 

Had ‘the county been Queens, for example, this | 
addition to “Choateiana” could not have been | 
made, but that does not dim its sparkle. 
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PITY THE POET. 


ittle John’s father often reads to him interesting 

stories of famous men and women, and makes 

it a point that John shall understand all that he 
hears. 


“*The poet seemed averse to strangers,’” the 
father read one day. “Now, John, what do you 
think that means?” 

John reflected for a moment. 

“T suppose, papa, he said, slowly, “that it 
means he seemed to strange folks just like a piece 


of his own poetry.” 





For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma | 


and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy | 
can be found than “Srown’s Bronchial Troches.” (Adv. 


STAMPS 100 different genuine Labuan, 

« Borneo, China, Zambesia, etc., | 

} with album, only 10c. 1000 fine mixed, 20¢c., | 

1000 hinges, 8c. buy old stamps and collec- | 

4 . Agents wanted, 50%. 1901-2 List free. | 
C. A. STEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A SMALL Stereopticon for exhibition Jeast 
CAPITAL purposes. Write for 260-page 
Bh Mn pamrated onymogne sree. Y of 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 40 Nassau St., N. Y. nectared 
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DALBY’S 


| 
Knit Abdominal Bands | 


Keep Well. 






—Milton. 
for MEN and WOMEN. 
Prevents all 
trouble and Keeps You 
Well. Highly recom- 
mended by physicians | | 
all over the world. || 
Thearmiesof Europe 
and other countries 
are commanded to 

usethem. Thousands 
worn by U. S. Army. | 


Insist upon your dealer furnishing Dalby's, 


And if he will not, send us your name and measure 
and we will send, post-paid, to any address 
Prices: Wool, Medium Wt., 50c. Wool, Heavy Wt., T5c. 
Silk and Wool, Medium Wt., $1.00. Gray or White. 
THOMAS DALBY CO., Watertown, Mass., 
Manufacturers of Knit Underwear. 
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DELICIOUS DRINKS ]} 
and DAINTY DISHES 
are made from 


BAKER’S 


BREAKFAST 


COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Unequaled for smoothness, 
delicacy and flavor. 





A neber-ending feast 

of flabors 

as delicate as 
the 

flowers’ fragrance, 
as delicious as 

the 
sun-kissed fruit 





Made in many flavors. 
Each flavor seaied in 
a separate tin, 


National Biscuit 
Company. 
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Learn Book-keeping 
BY MAIL~AT YOUR OWN HOME. 


This is the chance of a lifetime for young men and 
women, and you should not miss it. New method; any 
one can learn it within 6 to 8 weeks, and places you in 
position to earn good salary at once. Thoroughly 
practical and remarkably inexpensive; we find posi- 
i Write to-day for full par- 
Institute, % Institute 





Our Choice Recipe 
Book will tell you how 
to make Fudge, anda 
great variety of dainty 
dishes, from our Cocoa 
and Chocolate. Sent 
FREE to any address. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited, 


EsTABLISHED 17802. DORCHESTER, MASS. 





WALTER BAKER & CO. LTO 








tions, too, free of charge. 
ticulars. Michigan Business 
Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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NEW HOME 


It’s Dressmaking Time. 


ON’T you think it is poor economy to hire a dressmaker and have her waste 

1D) her time fussing with a sewing machine that ‘‘acts up’’ and refuses to work,? 

The dressmaking suffers, too, and valuable goods are wasted. The actual 

‘oss suffered in a single siege of spring dressmaking in the average family 
would go a long way toward paying fora New Home Machine. 

How is it, shall you let this sort of thing go on? Don’t; it doesn’t pay. 
Trade off the old machine toward a New Home. Look at our No. 118 
shown above—isn’t it beautiful ? And it’s just as good as it looks. Hunt up the 
New Home dealer in your town and see the easy trade he'll offer you. 

Don’t think you can't afford it; you can’t afford not to have it. Send us 
your name; we'll mail you some literature on this subject that will be interesting. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
ORANGE, MASS. 
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here came a priest into the court one day, 
And, standing by the throne with unbent knee, 
He cried, “Great Allah bade me come and say, 
‘O king, thy brother hath sore need of thee.’” 





“Our brother?” quoth the monarch, wondering. 
“Know we are Ali, last of all our race.” 

“Thy brother hath sore need of thee, O king,”’ 
The priest replied, and vanished from the place. 


At night the great town slept beside the sea, 

But on his pallet restless tossed the king, 

And heard, “Thy brother hath sore need of thee,” 
Through all the palace chambers echoing; 


Till, when gray morning thro’ the window crept, 
Forced by the summons pleading at his door, 
Ali went forth, while all his sentries slept, 

And took a way no king had gone before. 


He went through fetid lane and alley dim, 

He saw in prison foul the young child lie, 

He heard by stake and cross the martyr’s hymn, 
He saw in lazar-hut the friendless die. 


In vain they called him to his crown and throne. 

He laughed that such poor playthings yet should 
be, 

And answered all, “I find, at last, my own, 

I know the brother that hath need of me.” 


If tomb King Ali had, it is unknown, 

His palace columns razed by Time’s rude hands, 
For ages lost his scepter, and his throne, 

His ashes mingled with the desert’s sands, 


Yet down the chill wind of the Past is blown 
Like breath of roses o’er a wintry sea, 

These words of love, “I find, at last, my own, 
I know my brother that hath need of me.” 
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HIS STRENGTH. 


N the winter of 1864 

between forty and fifty 

women connected with 
the Sanitary Commission 
met in Washington to 
“talk it over.” After the 
business had been con- 
cluded, about half the 
delegates decided to call 
upon President Lincoln. 
To one of their number, 
at least,—Helen Evertson 
Smith,—the interview 
offered a wonderfully impressive illustration of 
Lincoln’s trust in God, and the strength and 
comfort he derived from it. 

There was no special reason for the call, except, 
perhaps, a pardonable curiosity on the part of 
the women to see “Old Abe’ at close hand, and 
to hear his voice. The demand upon his time 
was a matter that probably had not occurred 
to them. 

Long, lank, haggard and embarrassed, the 
President certainly looked as if, in the depths of 
his generous heart, he were silently wishing that 
this additional burden had not been laid upon 
him. His sorrowful dark eyes were far sunken 
under cavernous eyebrows. His thick, dark 
hair lay wildly at cross-purposes over his head. 
His large nose loomed above a wide mouth set 
in a heavy, muscular framing which looked as 
if it had never smiled. 

Each one of the women, as she shook hands 
with him, had tried to say some pleasant thing, 
and he had gravely and perfunctorily replied 
with an expressionless “Thank you.” The 
moments were getting fearfully long. 

“Could we not get out?” a lady asked, in a 
whisper. 

Just then a dear old Quaker lady took the 
long-suffering giant’s down-stretched hand. She 
had to rise on tiptoe, and as she did it her sweet 
voice uttered some words difficult to catch. But 
their effect was easy to see. As when the lights 
suddenly blaze behind a cathedral window, so 

















LINCOLN. 


the radiance illumined those rugged features and | }, 


poured from the wonderful eyes. The gaunt 
form straightened. The mouth became beautiful 
in its sweetness. It is not possible to give the 
words of either exactly, but this was their 
purport : 

“Yes, friend Abraham, thee need not think 
thee stands alone. We are all praying for thee. 
The hearts of all the people are behind thee, and 
thee cannot fail. The Lord has appointed thee, 
the Lord will sustain thee, and the people love 
thee. Yea, as no man was ever loved before, 
does this people love thee. We are only a few 
weak women, but we represent many. Take 
comfort, friend Abraham. God is with thee. 
The people are behind thee.” 

“I know it.” The great, soft voice rolled 
solemnly and sweetly forth from the trembling 
lips. “If I did not have the knowledge that God 
is sustaining and will sustain me until my 
appointed work is done, I could not live, If I 
did not believe that the hearts of all loyal people 
‘were with me, I could not endure it. My heart 
would have broken long ago. 

“You have given a cup of cold water to a very 
thirsty and grateful man. Ladies, you have done 
me a great kindness to-day. I knew it before. 
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I knew that good men and women were praying 
for me, but I was so tired I had almost forgotten. 
God bless you all!” 
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TEXAS RANGERS. 


66 he most efficient police force in the world,” 
is the title given by Earl Mayo in Frank 
Leslie’s Monthly to the body of men known 

as the Texas Rangers. As proof of their right to 

the title, he tells the story of the deadly feuds in 

Bastrop and adjacent counties, and how the 

Rangers prevented bloodshed. 


The feud began before the Civil War, was handed 
down from father to son, and has at times resulted 
in a veritable reign of terror. A year or so ago 
some members of one faction were arrested. T 
angered their adherents, who declared they would 
rescue the men before a trial could take place. 
The gous faction promptly announced that if 
any attempt at rescue were made, it would result 
in the wiping out of all concerned in it. 

The chances seemed excellent for a pitched 
battle in the streets, when, a few evenings before 
the day fixed for the trial, a little party of stran- 
gers, seventeen in number, rode into the county 
seat. They had little to say, and seemed unas- 
suming men, but the local fire-eaters were careful 
not to make mention in their hearing of the 
bloodshed they had_ so _ freely pene The 
adjutant-general of the State, who was on hand, 
introduced the newcomers to the citizens as 
members of the frontier battalion, and announced 
that they would give a little exhibition of riding 
and marksmanship on the following day. 

He was a wise man. e most interested 
wes of that display were the members of 
the two factions. Each of the seventeen men gave 
an exhibition of his ane), accomplishments. 
such as putting shot after shot into a p: aying, card 
tacked to a tree at thirty yards’ distance, hi ing a 
mark no larger than a man’s hand while riding 
gost at full speed, firing a number of bullets 

ough a hat thrown in the air before it reached 
the ground, and similar feats. 

On the morning of the trial, when the residents 
of the three counties, including the three hundred 
members of the two factions, rode into town, many 
earrying rifles and revolvers, they were met at 
the outskirts of the town by one or another of the 
men who had participated in the Gisplay of 
marksmanship. These announced that every 
man entering the town must be disarmed. The 
fire-eaters looked sheepish, but remembering what 
they had seen the day before, handed over their 
= till each guard had a stack of firearms 
piled aroundhim. Throughout the trial a member 
= } frontier battalion sat on either side of the 

judge. 

There was not the slightest disorder. When the 
trial was over, the seventeen rode out of the town 
as quietly as they had entered, having taught a 
sadly needed lesson of respect for the law. 

The success of the frontier battalion, and the 
respect in which it is held, from the Sabine to 
the Rio Grande, is due partly to the method of its 
organization, but more to the character of its 
members, to their reckless coura e, their excellent 
marksmanship, and to the fact that they are not 
afraid to shoot when shooting is necessary. 

The Rangers are a mpeery bety, acting directl 
under the authority of the State, yet their wor 
is not that of troopers, but more that of police 
officers. The field of their activities is as wide as 
the State they serve, and their duties are bounded 
_ by the limits of possible infractions of law 
and order. 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 


ear-Admiral Robley D. Evans, although he 
R has seen plenty of sharp fighting and been 
often under fire, once came nearer to losing 
his life on board his own ship and when not engaged 
with the enemy than during any battle in which 
he ever had part. He tells the story in “A Sailor’s 
Log.” A little before the destruction of Cervera’s 
fleet he had gone below to his cabin with Com- 
mander Kimball of the torpedo fleet, who had 
brought despatches. They were sitting at the 
cabin table studying the situation, when a startled 
voice exclaimed, ‘“‘Look out, captain!” 


I threw my head to one side, he writes, to see 
what I was to look out for, when there was a 
tremendous crash, and I was aware that I was 
hurt and more or less dazed. My first impression 
was that one of the Spanish gunboats had sneaked 
up on us and put a shell into my cabin. I had 
been thinking all the afternoon what a fine chance 
it would be for them that night. But when I was 
really conscious I saw that that was not the 
trouble. 

My cabin was full of men, all staring at me, 
their eyes fairly sticking out of their heads. The 
thought I was killed, and I suppose they wan 
to see the last of the “old man.” I was soon 
aware that one of the doctors was feeling and 
twisting my right arm, and that my right shoulder 
was in pretty bad shape. Through it all I was 
sorry for Kimball, who, I thought, was surely killed, 
and I was greatly relieved when I heard his voice, 
which sounded a mile away. 

The accident was soon explained. The men 
were running in a steel hawser, and it had picked 
up the steel battle hatch, weighing something over 
four hundred pounds, which was lying on deck 
ready to be put on the cabin hatch when needed. 
The line had carried it along until it came directl 
over the hatch under which I was sitting, when it 
slipped off, came down edge first, and caught me 
on the shoulder instead of the head. 

The man who called to me to look out held on to 
it in his effort to stop it, and came down with it. 
My shoulder was badly mashed and dislocated, 
ut the excellent medical men soon wiped the 
blood off, reduced the dislocation, bandaged my 
arm to my side and turned me in. 

If my head had been four inches farther forward 
ioe A never have had the pleasure of writing 

8 book. 
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MEXICAN COURTESY. 


ospitality in Mexico is humorously yet 
H gratefully described by Mrs. Tweedie, 
who relates her experiences in “Mexico 
as I Saw It.” For hours the train had been 
pounding along between huge Texan ranches, a 
dusty and uninteresting journey since leaving 
San Antonio. Suddenly a man in uniform appeared 
before the traveller. 


“Are you Mrs. Alec Tweedie?” he asked. 

“T am,” I answered, with an outward show 
of courage, —- inwardly wondering what 
offense I had committed. 

“T have come to help you at the frontier with 
your luggage.” 
I sighed with relief, thanked him, and after his 
departure tried to go on with my work of manu- 
script-reading. 

e passed another junction and another man 
stood before me. 

“Are you Mrs. Alec Tweedie?” he asked. 

“Tam,” I replied, trembling again. 

“IT come,” said he, “from the International 
Railway, to bid you welcome to Mexico.” 

I asked him to sit down, and we chatted, 
although not for long, because in a few minutes, 








“Are you Mrs. Alec Tweedie?” asked a third 
man. At that I laughed outright. 

“T come from Mr. Cloete’s ranch,” he explained, 
“to look after and welcome you in his name.” 

We be chatting about my recent adventures, 
when a fourth man presented self. 

“Are you Mrs. Alec Tweedie?” he asked. 

Convulsed with laughter, I could only nod 
assent. 

“Mr. Barrett of Sonora asked me to meet you at 
the frontier and see you safely to Sabinas,” was 
his explanation. 

So, duly escorted, I went on. 
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he King of Cold his banner rears, 
And flaunts it to the farthest stars; 

Its golden field aloft appears, 

With crimson bands and bars. 
While southward far, where cities lie 

And Science scales to puny heights, 
The sages and the children ery, 

Alike: “The northern lights!” 


*Neath frozen sky, on frozen main, 
Mid pinnacles of ice and snow, 

He marshals all that wondrous train 
No human mind may know. 

Their spear-points rim the silent pole 
And glitter in the mighty blue, 

But not for eyes profane may roll 
This great, this dread review. 


The walrus, from his lonely bed, 
May gaze in dull and mute surprise. 
The seal may raise his bullet head 
And stare with blinking eyes. 
The polar bear hath seen the sight. 
The gull hath circled, undeterred. 
But in the long, long arctic night 
No human voice is heard. 


And thus, upon uncharted ground 
Whose sentry line no man hath crossed, 
There wheel, with magic girded round, 
The legions of the Frost. 
And flashing like a challenge cast 
O’er berg and bay, o’er firth and forth, 
There stream the bale-fires of the vast, 
The still unconquered North. 
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MAKING FIRE. 


r. Charles F. Lummis declares that the 
M greatest invention ever made by man was 
made by that unnamed savage who first 
rapped two accidental stones together, and saw 
aspark. Writing in “The Land of Sunshine,” Mr. 
Lummis says that he has known men who handle 
hundreds of thousands of their fellows, and hun- 
dreds of millions of their fellows’ money, go all day 
or all night shivering in camp, because no one had 
a match. So subservient have we become to a 
sorry little splinter with a grain of phosphorus 
on its tip! 


It was only in 1805 that fire began to be made by 
chemistry. All one needed, after Professor Chan- 
cel of Paris, was a bottle of asbestos saturated in 
sulphuric acid, and some pine — dipped in sul- 
phur and tipped with chlorate of potash and sugar. 

Friction matches date only from 1829, when 
Walker began making his “Congreves,” a shilling 
for a box of eighty-four with a piece of sandpaper 
to scratch them on. The modern match with its 


m in i 


cover to smother the linen again. Into this tinder 
he struck sparks with the flint and steel, and 
when it “bit”? he touched to it a cedar splint he 
had split and tipped with sulphur. That is the 
way we built the morning fire within the memory 
of one still useful American. How many break- 
fast fires would be lighted to-morrow if to-night 
every other facility were removed, and beside each 
stove were placed the tinder-box and flint and 
steel and sulphur dips? 
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TWO HEROES. 


story of a dog’s loyalty and a boy’s love that 
A makes life seem richer, finer and infinitely 
more worth while was recently told in the 

New York Commercial Advertiser. 


A small boy, very ragged and far from clean, 
was meandering along 119th Street, near Eighth 
Avenue, the other evening, whistling through his 
fingers from time to time to a dingy little cur that 
nosed about the doorways for some dainty drop- 
pings from the morning’s garbage can. The boy 
carried a huge parcel of old clothing, and did not 
look as if the picking of a bone or two on his own 
account woul gO amiss. 

Every now and then the dog would trot back to 
his small master long enough to sniff his bare legs 
reaseeungsy in acknowledgment of the periodical 
whistling. 

Presently a great mastiff, wild with the thought 
of an hour’s freedom, bounded down the steps of 
an apartment house and came into violent collision 
with small boy and bundle, knocking one flat and 
rolling the other into the gutter. 

Quick as a flash the hungry little cur was at the 
great dog’s throat. He was hardly half the size 
of the mastiff’s head, but for ten seconds he did 
battle not unworthy his big enemy, pats all the 
love and loyalty of his homeless little heart into 
this attack upon the giant that had assailed his 
master. Instantly, however, the boy was on his 
feet, calling him off, and the mastiff walked soberly 
on. Evidently he had understood the matter 
perfectly, appreciated the cause of the little 
contretemps, and let it pass after the manner of 
his magnanimous kind. 

“Good doggie!” said the boy, releasing one 
grimy hand from the bundle long enough at 

e head of the breathless little dog, who greeted 
this acknowledgment of his services with ecstatic 
waggings of his sandy stump. 

But there was a sequel. It chanced that this 
particular cur had some time since been bereft of 
one eye; and now, as he crossed the avenue, the 
oncoming car was at his blind side, and the “L” 
overhead wiped out all surface sounds. Boy and 
bundle were half the width of the street behind 
him when a swerve of the motor-man’s hand gave 
the car a headlong plunge. The fender was hardly 





| the palace, Here’s the garden.”’ 








a foot from the unconscious dog when his master, 
quick as a flash, dropping his load, with one 
spring seized the dog round his lank body and 
bounded on the fender, clinging like a crab to the 
sagging steel bands. Then, as the car slowed up 


owl from the brakes, 
and raced back for the 


with a screech and a 
master and dog descend: 
bundle again. 

Neither seemed to regard the incident as any- 
thing unusual; it was all in the day’s work of 
outwitting a fate that kept both at their wits’ end 
to stand off starvation and other shapes of death. 
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A WEDDING GOWN. 


here is humor as well as pathos in mission 

| work, The New York Observer prints a 

letter in which the Rev. E. H. Richards of 

East Africa tells of a native wedding at Makod- 
moeni. 


Although the bride’s gown was the great attrac- 
tion, it was made by Mrs. Richards out of a piece 
of common table-cloth stuff. For three whole 
days the ladies of our boarding-school admired it, 
with hands over their mouths and hearts in thei: 
throats. In all the time before the wedding thai 
gown never lacked for admiration, 3 

An uninvited host assembled for the wedding 
feast, and in the presence of five hundred hungry 
natives we contemplated their five pots of pork 
and three pots of mutton with feelings of concern. 
In addition to the provisions mentioned above w« 
succeeded in securing a hundred fowls; but even 
under these circumstances much diplomacy was 
needed in the distribution in order that each might 
receive the proportion to which he was entitled. 

All who came were treated as guests, but the 
quantity of meat which each received varied from 
a thimbleful for the vagrant, all the way up toa 

allon or so for the groom. After supper the 

hristians formed in two bands and marched 
about, singing e. Finally the set words were 
dropped, and in their place the natives substituted 
choruses, such as, “Here’s the bridegroom, Here’s 
e festivities 
lasted until nearly dawn. 
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HE KNEW HIS OWN. 


arlyle, speaking of America, once said that 

e the North cursed the negro and bade him 

be free, and the South blessed him and 

bade him be a slave. His theory gives point to a 
story told in the Arkansas Thomas Cat. 


One of the old-time Southern negroes went to 
Boston to make his fortune. After a week of 
walking up and down, he found himself penniless 
and no work in sight. Then he went from house 
to house. 

“Ef yo’ please, sah,” he began, when his ring at 
the front door was answered, “can’t yo’ gib a p’or 
culled man wuk ter do, or sompin ter eat?’ 

And the polite answer invariably was, “No, 
mister; very sorry, but have nothing for you.” 

All who answered his ring addressed him as 
“Mr.,” but shut their doors and hearts against 
him. Finally he rang the bell at a brownstone 
front. A gentleman a and the old man 
began, “Boss, Ll is starvin’. Can’t yo’ gimme some 
victuals?” 

“You black, — yo rascal!” exclaimed 
the gentleman. ‘How dare you ring the bell at 
my front door?. Go round the back-yard way to 
the kitchen and the cook’ll give you something, 
you black —” 

But just there the old man fell on his knees, 
exclaiming, “Thank de Lawd, I foun’ mah own 
white folks at las’! Thank de Lawd, I foun’ ’em 
—I foun’ ’em!” 
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DOING THEIR ARITHMETIC. 


hildren believe so confidently what they 
E: hear that if they do not hear accurately 
their minds sometimes run into queer 
fancies. A well-known professor remembers that 
when he was a child he sang, “Glory, glory, had 
a new year!” for “Glory, glory, hallelujah!” <A 
story of a similar childish misunderstanding of 
sound is told by a Sunday-school teacher. 


The infant class was reciting the Christmas 
lesson. Six-year-old Harold was called upon to 
tell the story of the Saviour’s birth. 

“Well,” he began, “the shepherds were out one 
night doing their arithmetic, when the angels 
came —’ 


“But stop, Harold,” interrupted the puzzled 
teacher, “‘and tell me what you mean by that.” 

“Well,” replied Harold, “I don’t see how they 
could do arithmetic in the dark, but that’s what 
they were doing.” 

“Now think, Harold,” said the teacher, “and 
tell the story as nearly as you can in the words of 
So Harold_be in: “One night the sh 

aro) ‘an : “One ni e shep- 
herds were dividing inthe fields —”’ 7 

“Abiding” had sounded to his ear like “dividing,” 

and dividing was “doing their arithmetic.” 
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THE HEN PROVED HER CLAIM. 


decision worthy of Solomon was recently 

A rendered by a Pennsylvania justice who 

was called upon to decide the ownership 

of a brood of turkeys. The flock, consisting of 

fourteen young ones, was mothered by two hens, 

a white one and a bronze, and had been running 
over two adjoining farms all summer. 


The owner of the white hen declared that th 
turkeys were his, while the woman who owne:! 
the bronze hen asserted just as positively tha! 
they belonged to her. The justice was puzzled. 

At last a witness came forward who swore tha! 
he had seen a dog chase the flock; that at th: 
dog’s ———-. the ony Bey flew up into « 
tree, and the bronze hen k to the woods, but 
the white hen turned and gave battle to the dog. | 

The justice thereupon decided that the owner 0! 
the white hen was also the rightful owner of th: 
brood of young turkeys. 
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A MATTER OF SPELLING. 


Te who love to study human nature ofte: 
derive as much pleasure from watching th: 
people who visit picture-galleries as the: 
receive from the pictures themselves. It is n 
every day, however, which produces so amusin 
an incident as one which an English paper reports 


Two ladies were looking at a Da ge by M: 
Faed, in the Royal Academy, entitled, “His Onl) 
Pair.” The artist has depicted a poor boy sittin: 
=P in bed while his hard-working mother mend. 
his only pair of trousers. The boy, althoug!: 
obliged to stay in bed while the repairs are und: 
way, is contentedly eating an orange. ‘i 
One of the visitors looked at the picture wit) 
searching aze, and then remarked to her com- 
panion: “ ‘His Only Pair!’ I don’t call that a pea! 
atall! It’s an orange that he is eating.” 
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MAMMA’S LETTER. 


1 HEY had promised Robbie that when 
he was six years old he could go 
alone to the post-office for the mail, 
a privilege he had long desired. 

His sixth birthday came at length, 
and he waited impatiently for mail- 
time. 

Then he marched proudly away, 
whistling “ Yankee Doodle,” with 
his hands thrust deep into his 
pockets, and in a little while he 
marched back again and trium- 
phantly handed mamma a letter. 

She kissed him and opened it quick ; then her 
face grew very pale, and to Robbie’s dismay 
she sat down and cried. 

What could it mean? Letters always made 
people glad, he supposed. He was grieved and 





disappointed, and gazed at mamma with a woful | 


expression on his rosy face. 

Pretty soon she wiped her eyes and said, 
sadly, “Your dear grandma is very sick, Robbie. 
They are afraid she will not get well,” and then 
the tears came faster than before. 











GAsecotos THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








mamma comforted him with the assurance 
that there would be plenty more happy letters 
for him to bring, and he was soon fast asleep. 


CARRIE A. PARKER. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


our times two, or one plus one, 
These are easy sums. 
The first means all my fingers, 
The second all my thumbs. 


But ten times two! Now there’s a sum 
Not every person knows. 
To find the answer, here’s the rule: 
Count fingers, thumbs and toes. 
THOMAS TAPPER. 
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WINDOW PICTURES. 


olly was cross because it rained and she 
| could not take a ride on her new tricycle. 
| She pouted, scolded and stormed around 
| So that mamma had to order her to sit down in 
her little rocking-chair and not stir until the 
baby was hushed to sleep. 





plucking the yellow leaves from the hickory-tree 
—away they flew like a flock of canaries! 
sun peeped out from behind a cloud, and the 
drops on the window -sill were changed into 
rainbow tints. The storm was over. 

“What makes you so quiet, deary?” said 
mamma, gently. 

Dolly drew a long breath and turned a smiling 
face toward mamma. “I have been having a 


window-frame !’” Mary E. Q. Brusu. 
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THEY NEVER ATE PIE. 


bd eventeen !”” gasped the Boy. 
S “Yes,” the Girl said, calmly, “it’s rather 
a large family. Of course that counts in 
the servants. There’s a Chinese cook and a 
black ‘mammy’ and a French nurse.” 
“Then they’re rich—an’ don’t eat pie! 
don’t s’pose you mean never ?” 
| “Never,” calmly. 
“Well, I never! 
| Boy corrected himself hurriedly. ‘‘I mean I never 
| heard of such a thing. Are they ’Mericans?” 
“Mercy, yes, the ’Mericanest kind! They’re 
very pa-tri-ock-it indeed. You never saw such 
|a fam’ly for—for that! The third from the 





I 





Robbie went outdoors feeling down-hearted| So Dolly sat there, sullenly, watching the merry | youngest child always dresses in red, white an’ 
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good time,” she said, “watching pictures in the 


I don’t mean ate pie,” the | 
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DROTS TO CRACHED 
1 


CHARADE, 


My first, young, handsome, gay, 
Established them a home , : 
As birds do every day, 
From Florida to Nome. 
They labored well and fast; 
Their songs were blithe and free; 
They took no thought of last, 
But simply chose their tree. 
The busy days slip by, 
The songful hours roll, 
Under the arching sky 
Each bird becomes my whole. 


2. 
BURIED WORD SQUARE. 
Beware an opal, many say 
But feed the buffalo each day; 
And give the buffalo veal pie 
Before some etchings I shall buy. 


3. 
MUSICAL HASH, 
Fifteen Buried Musical Instruments. 


I am sure there was never a Jew sharper than 
| my Uncle Harmon. I call him uncle because he 
| is the only relative I have known in my humdrum 
| life, except ~ brothers Rob and Joe and my 
| sister Nettie. He told Rob as soon as he thought 
| of going to Europe, and he used to spin Nettie 
| yarns about shipwrecks which were truly terri- 
ing. He took the turban Joe gave him to wear 
on the way, and said to his man, “Do line my 
| trunk with oiled silk to keep my clothes dry!” 














enough. He was sorry about 
grandma, sorry for mamma, 
and very sorry that the letter 
he brought had made her 
unhappy. 

The next day mamma said, 
“It is time to go for the mail, 
Robbie. I don’t expect a 
letter to-day, but there might 
possibly be one.” So he 
started for the post-office 
again, but slowly this time; 
and although his hands were 
in his pockets, he was not 
whistling ““Yankee Doodle.” 

It wasn’t fun to go for the 
mail, after all, he thought, as 
he trudged soberly along. He 
didn’t want to bring letters 





POLLY 


AND MOLLY McGREW. 


By Louise R. Baker. 


Polly and Molly they went to school— 

Polly and Molly they lived by rule— 

They each had a pencil and each had a pen, 
And each knew how to begin “om. 

Polly and Molly they did their hair 

In round little knots with the utmost care, 
Wore bibs to their aprons, and nobody knew 
Which was Polly which Molly McGrew. 


Said Polly to Molly, one Monday morn, 
“We both on the selfsame day were born; 
And when I win in the spelling-bee, 

The folks don’t know if it’s you or me. 

To wear a plait suppose you begin 

While I tuck the bib of my apron in— 
For when I win in the spelling-bee 
I would like everybody to know it is me.” 


Said Molly to Polly, and laughed right out, 


And she clapped her hands and she gave a shout: 


“Tf you tuck the bib of your apron in, 

To wear a plait I’ll at once begin. 

For when I am head in the grammar, too, 
The folks don’t know if it’s me or you— 

If I parse a long sentence all right, you see, 
I would like everybody to know it is me.” 


So Polly and Molly they went to school, 
In the blissful break of their old-time rule; 
A shining braid from a twin head fell, 


WLUSTRATIONS BY SEARS GALLAGHER. 


A bibless front marked the other well— 
And all the world in amazement knew 
Which was Polly which Molly McGrew. 


Said Polly to Molly, one later morn, 

“We both on the selfsame a were born; 
So you should not wear your hair in a braid 
While mine in a knot is carefully laid; 

And if you’ve a bib to your apron new, 

I should have a bib to my apron; too— 

For when I miss in the spel ing-bee, 

I would rather folks didn’t know it was me.” 


Then ny | to Polly she drooped her head— 
“T agree with you, Polly,’ she softly said; 
“While your hair in a knot is carefully laid, 
I never should wear my hair in a braid; 
And if I’ve a bib to my apron new, 

You should have a bib to your apron, too— 
For when I am foot in the grammar, see, 

1 just hate the folks to be sure it is me.” 


So Polly and Molly went back to school, 
Determined always to live by rule— 

They each had a pencil and each had a pen, 
And each knew how to —_ again. 

In little round knots was their shining hair 
Arranged with the utmost deliberate care— 
They wore bibs to their aprons, and nobody kne 
Which was Polly which Molly McGrew. 
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He asked what he should 
bring us. Nettie wanted a 
bag piped with satin with a 
border of figures in Arabic or 
netted fringe; Rob a sword 
of the time of King Philip; 
I an orange-colored organa 
dress with fluted ruffles, an 
Joe a piccolo. We shall kill 


the fatted calf ever he 
comes back. 
4. 
HISTORICAL ACROSTIC, 


Stern-willed commander, it 
was well for thee 

Thy squares held back the 
vet’ran cavalry. 


Taught by disaster, thou didst 
wear 

A breastplate ‘neath the toga 
there. 


From lowest rank thou didst 
arise 








to mamma if they were 
going to make her feel bad. He hoped there 
wouldn’t be one to-day. If there should be, he 
believed he wouldn’t take it to her. She didn’t 
expect one, anyway; she said so. Well, he did 
hope there wouldn’t be any. 

But when he asked, falteringly, for “ Mr. 
Brown’s mail, if you please,” the postmaster 
smiled down at him and handed him, with the 
weekly paper, another letter. 

Robbie hesitated a moment, then handed it 
back. “I guess I won’t take this, Mr. Gibbs,” 
he said; and Mr. Gibbs, who was ina hurry, 
put the letter in the box again without asking 
any questions, thinking the little boy was perhaps 
afraid of losing it. 

“Not any letter?’”’ said mamma, as she took 
the paper. “ Well, I didn’t think there would 
be one again so soon,” and Robbie went out 
to play. 

But his mind wasn’t quite easy about the 
letter, and after he had gone to bed he told 
niamma all about it. 

She didn’t scold a bit—she seldom did scold, 
auyway; she just kissed Robbie and hurried 
down-stairs. 

Then papa put on his hat and hurried to the 
post-office, and pretty soon mamma came 
up-stairs again, her face glad as could be, and 
her eyes shining through happy tears. 

She hugged Robbie tight, and told him that 
this letter brought good news. It said that 
gandma was a great deal better, and they- 
tought now that she would get well. 

Robbie was very glad, too; but just as mamma 
Sturted to go down-stairs he burst out crying. 

“Why, what is it, dear?” asked mamma, 
coming back and stroking his curly head. “What 
niakes you ery?” 

“*Cause—I—I—I—wish—I’d brought you— 
the — happy — letter — my —own—self!” said 
Robbie, between his sobs, in great remorse; but 





| wind. Now a western breeze came rushing along, 





rain-drops roll down the window. Presently she 
became interested in them. 

First one little shining fellow would hang on 
the upper ledge in some mysterious fashion, then 
he would tumble and roll down; another fol- 
lowed him swiftly; then two more would chase 
him, and a fifth bravely join the race. Some- 
times a pair of drops would run together and 
meet, “just like two sisters hugging and kissing 
each other,” Dolly thought. 

Sometimes, too, there would be a whole row 
strung out like shining beads on a silver thread. 

After a while there was a puddle of them on 
the broad window-ledge. Suddenly there was 
a whirring of wings, and a sparrow flew down. 
He drank daintily, then he took a little bath, 
splashing the water lustily. 

Presently he caught sight of the reflection of 
himself in the pane, and began to ruffle up his 
feathers and strut pompously up and down. 
Then he gave an angry little peck at the glass. 

Dolly giggled, and with a good-by chirp the 
bird flew away. 

A leaf from the woodbine blew against the 
pane. It looked very pretty, just as if it were 
eut out of brown and purple satin. A red and | 
black ladybug crawled over it, keeping on its | 
outer edges away from the wet. 

There was a spider-web in one corner. Its 
silken threads were broken down by the shower, 





and the spider hurried back in his den, dragging 
a dead, slim-waisted, blue-black wasp. 

From the window Dolly caught a glimpse of a 
bit of the road where Mrs. O’Brien’s ducks were 
paddling about in the puddles. The butcher’s 
boy rattled by in his red cart, and after him 
Doctor Pillsbury all muffled up in a mackintosh. 
Then little Billy Dodge trotted by, his face as 
red as a peony, his fat legs in new rubber boots, 
and holding a big umbrella that wabbled in the 





blue. Her Sunday best dress is made out of a 
flag!” The girl was smiling shyly. 

“They don’t live here—not in this town?” 
The Boy was a recently arrived citizen himself. 

“Oh, yes, they’re close neighbors.” 

“What’s their name?” 

“Squinch.”” 

“What?” 

“The Squinch family. It’s a queer name, isn’t 
it? I made it up my—I mean I always liked it.” 

“Any boys?” 

“Three ’n’ a half. The half one is the baby.” 

Three boys and a half, and never ate pie! 
The Boy felt intense pity for the Squinch family 
—also scorn. With all those servants they must 
have money, and with all that money they might 
have pie for breakfasts and suppers, too. 

“Are they sick?” the Boy asked, suddenly. 
The Girl shook her head, 

“Don’t they like it?” (As if!) 

The Girl hesitated, visibly embarrassed. 

“Well, — well, they never said they didn’t. 
They’re very polite. I’ve seen them sit all round 
a pie and smile like everything, but they never 
ate it. Never—in—this—world!” 

“Tf you don’t believe me, p’r’aps you’d like to 
be introduced to ’em—p’r’aps you’d believe 
then!” she cried. ‘Come on!’ 

The Boy followed her. The Squinch family | 
lived up-stairs! The Girl took him into a big | 
room, and there they were, the whole seventeen 
of them! They sat round on little stuffed sofas | 


|and chairs, in very uncomfortable attitudes. 


They were all smiling and staring straight ahead, 
and not one of them so much as breathed! 

“Oh!” ejaculated the Boy. 

“Well? I s’pose you believe it now? They 
never ate a single crumb o’ pie in their lives,’ | 
the Girl said, stiffly; but, oh dear me, how her | 
eyes were laughing ! 

ELEANOR WOODBRIDGE. | 


And blaze thy fame ’bove 


troubled skles, 
In cavern old thou sleepest long, 
Yet shalt come forth to right the wrong. 
This lady could no rival bear, 
Her people’s idol, proud and fair. 
Most brilliant failure, couldst thou then 
| Arrange so well and lose again? 
| Thou, silent man, didst nobly fight 
For country ’gainst invading might. 
| O “bravest of the brave,” mid shot and shell 
| Thou ledst thy squadrons’ desp’rate charges well! 
| Historian, statesman, thou didst give in story 
Unto a “little corporal” his meed of glory. 
Dauntless explorer, o’er the dang’rous main 
Thou sailedst with thy father time again. 
In gloom of forests, hero old, the swamps beside, 
Thy barb’rous warriors crushed the Roman’s pride. 
A gallant friend of freedom, thou, 
Pride of two nations then and now. 
Strange fortune that a head so fair 
Should fall which once the crown did wear! 
} The Initial Letters. 
Upon a battle’s height these leaders twain, 
Tho’ foes, found death and an immortal name. 


5. 
A TELEGRAPHIC VICTORY. 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Whale, hale, ale, lea, lead, deal, dale, glade, 
glad, lad. 
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8. 1. Can Robert. 2. A bridge. 3. Cat amount. 
4. A cross. 5. Be ware. 6. A light. 7. Goat. 
Mend I can’t. 9. In roads. 10. In creases. 
Not able. 12. As certain. 

4. Beet, parsnip, corn, carrot, turnip, tomato, 
onion, celery, potato, rice, bean. 

5. 1. Stall, wart—stalwart. 2. Add, jay, cent— 
adjacent. 


11. 
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CURRENT - EVENTS 


pectenee OF THE WAR TAxeEs.— The 
bill for the abolition of the war revenue 
taxes was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, February 17th. The Republican leaders 
had planned for a two days’ debate, and brought 
ina rule providing for a vote on the bill, without 
amendments, at the expiration of that time. The 
Democrats objected to these limitations, but the 
rule was adopted by a strict party vote. There- 
upon Mr. Richardson, the Democratic leader, 
asked unanimous consent for immediate action, 
and no objection being made, the bill was put on 
its passage and all of the 278 members present 
voted for it. we 
He TREATY Wrrn DENMARK, providing 
for the cession of the Danish West Indies to 
the United States, was ratified by the Senate, 
February 17th, without a dissenting vote. 
FRENCH Screntiric Mission MAs- 
SACRED. — Detailed accounts have been 
published in France of the massacre of a French 
scientific mission by cannibals in New Guinea 
on January 1st. The explorers landed from a 
yacht, and were received by the natives with 
apparent friendliness, but were attacked by them 
during the night. Twenty-five of the party, 
including Baron Villars and Count de St. Romy, 
were murdered, and 33 were wounded. 
NGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES.— 
Lord Cranborne, the British under-secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, in reply to a question 
relating te Lord Pauncefote’s note of April 14, 
1898, upon American intervention in Cuba, to 
which reference was made in this column last 
week, explained to the House of Commons, Feb- 
ruary 14th, that in summoning the meeting of 
ministers and ambassadors at Washington, April 
14, 1898, Lord Pauncefote acted merely as dean 
of the diplomatic corps, and at the suggestion of 
other diplomatists. Lord Cranborne added that 
whatever opinions Lord Pauncefote may have | 
expressed at this conference were personal to | 
himself, and net pursuant to instruetions from 
his government. The discussion resulted in an 
agreement of the ministers to forwardan identical 
telegram to their respective governments, suggest- 
ing a further communication to the United States 
government ; but the British government imme- 
diately informed Lord Pauncefote that it regarded 
the proposed action as injudicious, and could 
take no part in it. At that time the British 
government had no knowledge touching the 
attitude of the German government. 
AS OLEOMARGARINE BiLt.— The House 
of Representatives passed a bill, February 
12th, which is intended to restrain the sale of 
oleomargarine, colored to resemble butter, by the | 
imposition of a tax of 10 cents a pound on such | 
products, as compared with a tax of only a 
quarter of a cent a pound on the uncolored 
product. The bill is so drawn as not to interfere 
with the right of a State to permit the sale of | 
oleomargarine which is manufaetured and sold 
within the limits of the State. 
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STAMPS. 100, ne two alike, and eepuine, 
Mauritius, Natal, Cape G. H.,Cuba, 
Cost Rica, Honduras, Mexico, ete., and an 
LBUM, for 10e. only. A splendid bargain. 

New list FREE. Agents wanted, 50% commis- 

N sion. L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


IDNIGHT SUN-BYS}4 TRE PAR 


First-Class. JUNE. Sweden, Petersburg, 
Moscow, The Great Fair, Volga River, Bokhara, 
Samarkand, Tiflis, Sebastopol, Odessa, Buda- 
Pesth, Vienna, Munich, Tyrol (side trip to Italy nm — 





STAMPS etait fe ram Phulipvine isan, 


ueensiand, Japan, etc., 

nice stamp Moen — 68-page cate, only L@c. 
Agents wanted, 50 =. cent. me Pay old stain 8 
list 2c, D, Hussman ., St. Louis, 





We want to tell nltary w of the 
durable and sa 


ALABASTINE 22> cacaonsti 


fects that you can get MS ge med using poisonous paper 
Write f 


lue kalsomines. or free information. 
SLABASTINE 0O., 37 N. Division Street, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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ase 1000 Mixed Foreign Stamps ................ 

f uae] 200 Different Postage Stamps... 3 
% A Popular Stamp Album, board covers ...... 
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“ENTONA’ 


is taken from the Greek, meaning 
“internal strengthener,’” and is rar 
new name of the original : : 


White Wheat Gluten Supypasttartes 


for 25 years prescribed and recom- 
mended by physicians for cases 0 


Constipation and Hemorrhoids. 


It is for sale at druggists for 50 
cents a box. 

















FREE SAMPLES 


will be mailed on request by 
THE ENTONA CO., 61 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 








| Look on back of the Skirt Bind- 
ing mre buy for the trade-mark 

It is your guarantee 
ht you are getting the Best Made. 


GET MAD 
WHEN FRIENDS TELL THE TRUTH. 








Many people become coffee topers before they 


realize it, and would be angry if thus deseribed 
even by a close friend. 

It will pay any one to examine carefully into 
whether or net coffee has gained the mastery 
over them. A coffee toper may suspect that his 
or her ails come from coffee-drinking, but they 
will invariably charge the disease to some other 
cause, for right down in the heart they realize 
that it would be practically impossible to give 
up coffee, so they hope against hope that it does 
not hurt them, but it goes on with its work just | ——~————"J 
the same, and the result is complete collapse 
and nervous prostration, lasting sometimes for 
years, unless the poison that causes the disease 
| is discontinued, 

There are hundreds of thousands of illustra- 
tions of the truth of this statement. 

Any person addicted to coffee can make the 


| gaa SprciAL EMBAssy.—On May | change from common coffee to Postum Food 
i7th Alfonso XIII. of Spain will reach | Coffee without trouble provided the Postum is 
his 16th birthday, and under Spanish law will | properly prepared so as to bring out the color, 


become of age, and the regency of the queen 
mother will end. 
in connection with his coming of age, and the 
Spanish government has invited the United 
States to be represented at them. For this pur- 
pose Dr. J. L. M. Curry, formerly minister of | 
the United States to Spain, has been commis- 
sioned an envoy extraordinary to convey the 
friendly greetings of the American government. 


HE ScuLtEyY CAsSE.— The President made 


public, February 19th, his decision denying | 


the appeal of Admiral Schley from the findings 
of the court of inquiry. The President holds 
that the court did Admiral Schley substantial 
justice. The question of command at Santiago 
he regards as settled by President MeKinley’s 
action. Any dereliction of duty on Admiral 
Schley’s part prior to the battle he considers to 
have been condoned by his retention as second 
in command, The battle itself he pronounced 
a “captains’ battle,’ fought without the guidance 
of direct orders from either admiral; but he 


severely censures the “loop movement” executed | 


by the Brooklyn under Admiral Schley’s direc- 
tion. He concludes with the opinion that there 
is no excuse for further controversy. 
Sapa DEATHS.—Professor James Bradley 
Thayer, professor of law at Harvard Uni- 
versity since 1874, died suddenly 
at Cambridge February 14th, 
aged 71.—The Rev. Dr. New- 
man Hall, one of the most emi- 
nent of English Congregational 
clergymen, and author of nu- 
merous works, died February 
18th, aged 85. Albert Bier- 
stadt, one of the most distin- 
guished of American landscape 
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PROFESSOR THAYER, 


artists, died February 18th, aged 72. 





flavor and food value. It has a rich black. 


Special festivities will be held | brown color, and changes to the golden-brown 


= — eream is added. 
he change will work wonders in any one 


| oo nervous system or stomach has been un- 


balanced or disturbed by coffee. 


INFANT'S OUTFIT. 


$5.69. 
wane = “habies and Children. 
eat inf illustrated catalogue. 
“We Cater to the Little Ones.” 
Nye & Herring, 643 Madison St., Chicago, Il, 
TAUGHT BY MAIL. Lessons Ir 
LAW : ared “eer the direction « Howar 
Ogden. P , LL. D., Pres. of Til. College 
of Law (largest = ‘soboal in Chicago). Universit 





methods. Credit given by resident sehool for wor! 
cope by mail. by ng University Extension Law 
A-§ Dept. C, 112 Clark St., Chicago. 
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vi plan 
beats bn 10 times, 
100 
test’ls. agents wanted for 1902.cither sex. Pussmtwest. Big 


profits. Catalog and 10e Eeg Formula FREE if you write today 
Natural Hen Incubator Co., B 197 Columbus, Neb, 


PRINTS YOUR NAME. Pen ano Fanci 


I5¢ 
PEN AND PENCIL. pactpaig 










TRIcheL PLAT eo | bi Pan 
A STAMPS OF ALL KINDS, RUBBER TYPE ETC. 
 peRKINS RUBBER STAMPCO, "G1, NEW HAVEN.CONN G1, NEW HAVEN,.CONN 








STAMMER ~ 


Our 200-page book “The Origin and Treatment of Stammering” 
sent Free to any address. Enclose 2 oe cents one sok. Mek. 
Lewis Stammenmve Scuoor, 42 Ade’ 





A telegraph Operator 
Has Pleasant Work, 
Gots good wanes. and rises to the 


nest pos tions. We teach it 
- ly and start our graduates 
| in tele graph service. Expenses 


7 low. Established 29 years. 
~ for Catalogue. tines’ 
oe » J Wis. 


Get a HAWKEYE 


Write 
School of 























system; fully guaran’ 
‘trial. Write for free book, or send 10c for catalogue 
jand @ year’s subscri to leading CO” paper. 
Dept. Y. N ewton, Towa. 
OULTRY PAPER FREE. 
Your name and posta mailed to 
Reliable Woolies Bes Jou med 1g Quincy, bs inois, 
bi you free sample with elegant full- 





w page 
color plate frontispiece showing in natural ‘cale a 
‘owls, re fuced from oil ting 

Frank L. Sewell, World’s greatest poultry artis 
Sixty-el 50 cents a year. 


es month 
TO-D. FOR F SAMPLE. 





“HAPPYFOOT” Hair Insole 










sent 10¢e, a pair, 3pair 25c., postage 
THE WM. H. WILEY & ‘SON CO., Box B, Hartford, Conn. 


A Flying Machine at Last. 


Scientific kite-flying within the 
reach of all. A marvel of 
simplicity. Any boy or girl 
can fly it. Tandems delight 
both young and old. 
Special Introductory Size 
by mail, 10c., 3 for 25e. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 








Arch 8t., t, Ohio. 
TRUE 


LIVINGSTON’S stue SEEDS 


Send us a silver dime. We then mail 
WH T you 1 pkt. each Livi iton’s New Mag- 

nus Tomato, Livingston’s Ideal Cab- 

bage, Livingston’ sEmerald Cucumber. 

Livingston's Ti Top Muskmelon and 

New Wonderful Lettuce and our 104 

page Seed Annual. nd us back the 

pty bags and we will aeeept them 

at te cents each on any order amount- 


WILE BO. 
ing to 50 cents or over. 


THE EPVINGSTON SEED CO., Box 112, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


CANNON'S TOY BLOCKS 


will build BIG Freight, Stock, Coal 
or Flat Cars, Stat tion, Merry Go 
“aq Round, and lots ot other things. 

30" Indestructible—Helpful—Amusing 
-=a Not a cheap affair, but BIG solid 
value. Freight car 934 in. long 4 in. 
wide, 5 in. high. her sets ready. 
i New things preparing. Send for illustrated circular 

| CANNON TOY COMPANY, Lock Box 752, Casco, Wis. 






































retail would cost alone $12. 
warranted not to wear through the upholstery. 
where dirt ma 
the Couch an 
would rather sell half tea and hal 





HOW YOU CAN EARN A NEW 


Everybody uses baking powder, and your friends and neighbors will gladly buy of you. 
It is well made, luxurious, and will adorn any home. 
It is called Hygienic because it has no dark enclosed spaces 
gather to make a breeding-place for disease germs. 
the Baker's 5 Powder the day I receive the order. 

f baking powder you may sell 12 Ibs. Gold Dragon Tea at 60 cents a pound 
and 12 lbs. Baker’s Baking Powder at 40 cents a pound. Write to-day for Catalogue and Order Sheets. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 


Hy gienic 
Couch 


By Selling $9.60 worth, 24 Ibs. 
Baker’s Baking Powder. 

The Couch at 
It has the best of springs, 


If you send cash with your order I will ship 
I PAY THE FREIGHT on both. If you 
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A Whole Band 
for 25 Cents. 


Anybody can play a Clover Mouth 
Organ after a few minutes’ practice. No 
musical education required. Enables you 
to play the most exquisite music imaginable. 
Sing by it, dance by it, march by it, use it 
wherever a tune of any kind is wanted. 
You can trill like a bird, imitate a church 
organ or violin or violoncello. A girl can 
play fully as well as a boy. 

To introduce the Clover Mouth 
Organ, we will send one, carefully packed, 
with easy instructions how to play, and our 
illustrated catalogue by mail, prepaid for 
25 cents. Warranted just as represented 
or money refunded. 


STRAUSS MFG. COMPANY, 
142 W. I4th Street, Dept. 183, NEw YORK. 
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COINS and list of wey ¥ 10e, Belling 
lists free. Coin 


ine, St.Louis, Mo. 
POULTR PAPER, illustrated, 20 pages, 
4 oe se. 7 year. 4 months’ is " 
10 cts. Sample Free. page practical poultry 
book free to yearly subseribers. Book alon: 
10 —_ ine ogue of poultry books free 
Poultry ace yracuse, N. Y. 


I ity Ee ae 
t o 

PLAYS 122: sevice tena ionks.. Cassis 
CLASS PINS %5.°%"; 


letters or figures and one or two 

colors of enamel, sterling silver, 

c. each; $2.50 a doz. Silver 

Plated d, roc. each; $1.00 a doz. 

Ss 1 designs in pins or badges made for any 
class or otey at reasonable prices; send design for est 
mates. Catalogue free. 














Bastatn Bros., Rochester, N -Y. 
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is the title of our new booklet in home deco- 
ration. Ellis P. Butler has “a and the color 

lates ehew ‘he best wall papers now made. The 
Pitsburg Wall Paper Company, New Brighton, Pa. 





coi Com it a 
lar in. 
for 10c. dah cesoees ‘ofioe for book No. 168 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR Co., 
N.Y., Chicago, 1l., Boston, Mass, New York N.Y. 








Made or saved. Print your ow 
cards, &c., with a $5 Press 
Larger size for cirowlars, books 
newspapers, $18, Type setting 
easy, printed rules. Send stam; 
for samples, catalogue of press 
es, type, paper, £c., to factor) 
The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 
OUR ![901-i ATALOCUE 
advertising at Who! as Prices 


20,000 BOOKS 





FREE 


gent free to pvour addrecs, ieee 5c. All books carried 
in stock. One price toeverybody. Wesave you money. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, 
266-268 Wabash Av - 2© « « Ohfeago. 
Largest Mail Order Booksellers in the World. 
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| No, 48, 2c. 


LIFE PRODUCERS 


SUCCESSFUL enoentns. 
— about them in our 158 cata- 
logue. Mailed for 4 cents aonnt 
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Promotes a a luxuriant g 
Rn to restore ieeat eolor 
and hai y heir, Cures sealp diseases 

—¥ ial ing. 


$ 5m FOR ANINCER ATOR, Mast oqeal 


e hair. 
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We Pay 


— a regulates heer fog t and hatches every fer- 


PeraLuaa INCUBATOR co. 
Petalama, California, or Box 95, Indianapolis, Ind, 


Our | yuo cg ner gnc 


nearest office. 





the 
Freight. 
Box 95, 





ae 
a of the year. fo-35 
%.2, it. pone for full description and large 
free — e of Bicycles and Sundries. 
CLIFFE & CO., Louisville, Ky. 


WURLITZER BEATS THE WORLD. 


Brass Band 


INSTRUMENTS, DRUMS, ETC. 
Reduced Prices. * Don’t buy until you 
see new 80-pp. Cat. B. MAILED FREE. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 
122 EB. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, O. 














“WEARS LIKE IRON” 


piss 
NEW WOOD FINISH 


FOR FLOORS “-|NTERIOR WOODWORK 
RESTORES rwe FINISH ON ALL ARTICLES o 
— METAL tn HAVE DETERIORATED. 

wh VARNISH AND STAIN COMBINED 


* WALNUT> 
Ox BLOOD, BLACK (BRILLIANT & NATURAL See. 
WORY-&-YELLOW-> COLOR CARD & BOOKLET FR 
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GOOD, HONEST 


Buggies 


Sixteen years ex- 
perience in selling 


Has made our work 
favorably known on its 
reliable quality. It is 
BUILT FOR SERVICE 
Substantial—Honest Material—Best Werk. 
[2 AND THE PRICE IS ALL RIGHT, TOO_21 


without Catalogu: A postal will bring | . FREE. 
CASH BUYERS? ONION (Ine.), Dept. B-177, Chicago, Ill. 
































HEN SNow Is SmMoKE.— When Prof. 

James Dewar inserted a small jet of 
flaming hydrogen into a vessel of liquid oxygen, 
the hydrogen continued to burn, giving off snow 
instead of smoke. The snow was formed by the 
instantaneous freezing of the water created by | 
the combination of the burning hydrogen with | 
he oxygen enclosing it. When he cooled liquid 
iir until it beeame semisolid he found he could 
iraw the oxygen out of the mass with a magnet, 
leaving a jelly of pure nitrogen. 
N= FoRM OF THE NERNstT Lamp.—The | 

Nernst electric lamp, which differs from | 
the ordinary incandescent lamp in not requiring 
a vacuum bulb to contain the glowing filament, 
has at last, it is asserted, been 
developed into a commercially 
available form. ‘The glowers 
are small, oblong bits of por- | 
celain-like material fused to | 
the ends of platinum wires. 
In order to maintain a constant 
’ current in the glowers they 
are connected with little glass 
tubes in which iron wire is 
mounted, the iron being pro- 
tected from oxidation by a chemically inert gas 
filling the tubes. From 
1 to 30 glowers are en- 
closed in a ground-glass 
globe intended to soften 
and diffuse the light. 
‘The eandle-power varies 
from 50 for a single glower up to 2,000 for a 
group of 30. It is thought that the new lamp, 
the light of which is very steady and in quality 
resembles daylight, will be especially useful in 
place of are-lights for streets, large shops, picture- 
galleries and drawing-rooms. 


OSQUITOES AND THE WINDs.— As the 
result of studies on New Jersey mosquitoes 
last summer, Prof. John B. Smith of Rutgers 
College says that not only will the inseets travel 
long distances from their breeding-place, but on 
favorable evenings large swarms rise and are 
carried during the night by winds. The direction 
in which they go is often seaward. Swarms 
have been met 15 miles from the shore, and 
they are common five miles from shore. Migra- 
tion of mosquitees with the aid of the winds 
Professor Smith regards as of much importanee, 
and as rendering the control of the mosquito 
nuisance a State rather than a local affair. The 
Anopheles mosquitoes continue to breed long 
after frost has set in, and even a covering of ice 
on ponds is not fatal to their larvee and pupe. 








TRANGE ADVENTURES OF METEORITES. 
Some of the meteorites that fall upon the 
earth possess a peculiar structure, indicating 
that they have more than once been in a molten | 
condition. Doctor Berwerth of Vienna eonelndes, 
as the result of his studies of this dass of 
meteorites, that they came originally from a 
voleano situated in some distant part of space, 
but that before reaching the earth they were 
subjected to great heat which metamorphosed 
their structure. To explain this he suggests 
that in the course of their celestial journey they 
may have passed through the atmosphere of a 
sun, or may have been fused through the sudden 
birth of a new and neighboring star. The 
heat developed during their fall through our 
atmosphere is not sufficient to explain the changes 
that they have undergone. 


NOTHER CURIOSITY OF SouND.—Mr. A. 
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The perfection 


of fit, comfort 






and elegance is 


produced by the 





G. Webster reported to the American 
Physical Society in New York recently the | 
results of experiments on a singular difference in | 
the andibility of sound when passing over water 
and over grass. Under similar conditions of 
quietness it was found that a given sound 
could be heard almost exactly four times as far 
over water as over grass. The assumption that 
water is a perfect reflector and grass a complete 
absorber of sound-waves is not, Mr. Webster 
says, sufficient to explain the phenomenon. 
The practical importance of knowing this 
peculiarity, where sound may have to be sent 
across a grassy plain, is evident. 

QMALLEST OF ALL VERTEBRATES.—Hith- 

erto the United States has had the distinction 
if possessing both the remaiins of the largest land 
ertebrates ever known to have existed, the giant 
linosaurs of the West, and the smallest living 
vertebrates of either land or sea, certain cyprino- 
dont fishes of the Florida and South Carolina 
ast. But lately the United States Fish Com- 
nission has received from the Philippine Islands 
pecimens of a new species of fish, belonging to 
he goby family, which are smaller than any 
ertebrate animals yet known. They vary from 
ess than 10 up to about 15 millimeters in length, 
“heir numbers are so enormous that they form 
‘n important article of diet for some of the 







soft 





use of light, 






and firm fabrics, 













daintily trimmed 





and embroid- 


Sold by 




















ered. 





your merchant 
at from one to 
three dollars per 


pair. 





atives, who catch them in close-woven nets. 
t is proposed to call this new fish mystichthys, 
vom two Greek words meaning smallest fish. 









































































| nails. Convenient to carry. 











THE GEM NAIL CLIPPER 


Se) 


Better than knife or scissors._ Trims nails nice, even, 
oval shape, any desired length. Best for removing hang- 
Nickel-plated. Warranted. 


Complete Manicure Set. Cuts, Cleans, Files. 
Sold everywhere. Sent by mail for 25c. | 
THE H.C. COOK CO., % Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 


Absolute Range Perfection. 


FREE INSPECTION and TRIAL. 
You can save $10 to $20 and get the very 
acme of range construction in 


GLAPP’S IDEAL STEEL RANGE. | 
























The “top notch” of all steel 
ranges. Itisso far superior | 
to all others that you should 
see photographs and de- | 
y tailed descriptions | 
to convinee you. | 
Oven perfect with | 
any fuel. Wt. 500to | 

600 Ibs. Lasts a life- 
time My motto: | 

‘The BEST for the 

LEAST Money I 

refer to any bank. 
SENT FREE: valua- | 
ble descriptive cata- | 

logs and booklets. 








621 Summit St., Toledo, 0., Practical Stove ar »d Range Man. | 


| Te FAMOUS 


ST. LAWRENCE 


Instruments. 


are strictly high grade, guaranteed in- 
strumentsand are designed for the best 


UIT 
gui TAR —Standard size, beau- - 
fully inlaid around soundf/ee 
hole, top edge and down back ; Wj 
edge bound with celluloid, finger | 
) board is fretted absolutely cor- 
7 rect, pearl position dots, best 
American patent heads, im- 
proved metal tail piece. Regu-#7 
lar $10 value. Our Price, #4.20. 
BA —38 brackets. 11 inch \ My 
nickel rim, wired edge, grooved 
stretcher band, fine calf skin head, hardwood 
neck, ebony pegs. inlaid frets, pear! positions. 
Notfound in ordinary retail store.Price®4.75, 
’ MEIERHOF PICs 1te—Malerhor's Conser- 
tory, divarius model, full ebony 
ul trimmed, rich ‘amber or dark red, fine bow 
> with it free. Retailers charge #15.00 for such an 
geejinstrument. Our Price, $4.90. 

We ship C. 0. D., 
ay y SEND NO MONEY. subject to exami- 
nation at express office,the money to be paid to the exe 

ress agent when the instrument is found entirely sat- 
aay. Big free Catalogue of Musical Instruments and sundries, 
Special department fer expert repairing. 


SUTCLIFFE & CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 












OT a mere question 

of materials and labor, 
but that the materials are 
the best obtainable and the 
labor that of artists. It is this 
fact that makes our product 
The Best That 
Human Skill 
Can Produce. 


Ask Your Dealer to show 
you our goods. 


GOODELL Co., 
Antrim, N. H. 
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(22 Flowers E> 
peenly 3 Os Ny) 


: Worth $1.25 B," 
‘4 SPECIAL OF FER made tointroduce our“ 
% Ygo00ds. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Pkts. SEEDS 


ee Roses, 3 col’s mxd. 1Pkt.Diamond Flower. 
‘ansies, 10 ovlors mixed. ** California Sweet Peas. 
Washington Weeping Palm. *‘ Double Chinese Pink. 
Mary Semple Asters, 4colors. ‘‘ Carnation Marguerite. 
Alyssum, Little Gem, mixed. ‘‘ Heliotrope mixed. 
Bouquet Chrysanthemum. ‘“‘ Poppy—New Shirley. 
Forget-me-not Victoria. “ Umbrella Plant. 
California Golden Bells. *« Giant Verbena, mxd. 
Lovely Butterfly Flower. * Japan Morning Glory. 
hlox D 23 ed Petunia Hybrid mixed, 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
oo 





3 BU LBS 
1] New Spotted a3 _——. yon ery 1 Double 
Pearl Tuberose, ut \y and 2 id Gladiolus. 
$ Fine Mixed Oxalis, 2 Raiabow Lines SB Senrkes Free- 
sias, 2 Climbing Sweet Mignonette a ® Splendid 
New Canna Lilies—1 crimson, 1 Hy 
A Return Check CG d for 25, 
w 


rst $1.00 order; alxo our Ne 
i 


186 the above sent postpaid for on! 300, 
t aeaipesy Tee Sad ts 00 col 
mong 


is v. $. e tind DP hout 


1902 isda, 


1900 & "OI Models, best 


"$5 isi 


acto s 
kind 4 
AGENTS WANT. 
in every town to ride & exhibit sample 
1902 model. Agents make money f 
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The superiority of our 





Boys’ 


ognized by every one 
has given it a trial 


is rec 
who 


Our New Spring and Sommer 


Catalogue 


(ready about March roth 
describing over 2,000 arti 
cles— over 1,000 of which 


are illustrated—for th 


con plete 


Outfitting 


Of Boys, Girls and Infants 
sent for 4 cents postage 


We have no branch stores 
Our goods sold only at this on 
ADDRESS DEPT. 15, 
60-62 W. 23d St., New York. 


no agents. 
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The Average 
Boy’s StocKing 


under average condi- 
tions has a tendency 
to look like the above. 
This shows where the 
wear comes, and where 






































Stockings for Boys are special- 


ly protected. The triple 
(three-thread.) leg, heel 
and toe are thoroughly 
appreciated by the boy 
and his mother. 

If your dealer does not keep “Iron 
Clads”’ No. 19 for Boys, send 25 cents 
for pair, post-paid. 4 pairs for $1. 

“Tron Clads” for Men, Women or 
State size. 


co., 


Girls same price. 


COOPER, WELLS @ 
(G St. Joseph, Mich 



















































Ordinary 
Intelligence 


and the ability to hum a tune 
is all that is required. “he 

simple chart furnishe d free 
helps you to play without aheay 
lessons or teacher the het LLM LL, 


Columbia fr 
Zither _— > = enae $7.00 


One of the world’s sweetest-toned instruments. 
Popular everywhere. Sold at a price within the 
reach of every home Beautifully finished and 
perfect in every detail The bass chords are 
grouped all made up and ready to pluck, enabling 
the playing of accompaniments with little effort. 


No.3 


Your music dealer should have the Columbia. 
If not, send price to us and we will sh, 
express prepaid. , 4 

Send for FREE C ili aaa 


THE PHONOHARP COMPANY, Dept. T, 
150 Liverpool St., E. Boston, Mass. 




















Is the acknowledged remedy for toothache. 

Apply to cavity or surface. Instant relief. 

Why suffer? Insist upon Dent's; substitutes 

are worthless. All druggists or by mail, 15 cents. 
Cc. 8S. DENT & ©OO., Detroit, Mich. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single woot] issue of the a All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.7%5—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Oflice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, mone to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CARE OF THE MILK -TEETH. 


EW persons realize what an important 
part the teeth play in the 
preservation of health. We 
all know that life is main- 
tained by the food we take, 
and we also know that food 
must be digested before it 
can be taken into the system 
and form new tissue. This 
digestion is effected within 
the body by the action of 
various digestive fluids, but 
the food must be cut and ground by the teeth 
before these fluids can come into contact with 
every part of it, and without serviceable teeth 
this first act of digestion cannot be properly 
performed. 

If the teeth are so important their preservation 
is surely a matter for which it is worth while to 
take a little trouble, but they can be preserved 
only by beginning early in life, and beginning 
right. 

Parents are too apt to neglect their children’s 
first teeth. They know that they are bound to 
drop out in time, whatever care is taken of them, 
so it seems foolish to fill them or take any special 
pains to make them last. But there is many a 
misshapen mouth that bears witness to the fallacy 
of that reasoning. The milk-teeth are needed to 
keep a place for the permanent teeth, and if they 
are lost prematurely the jaw will not grow properly, 
and the new teeth will be so crowded that they 
must turn sidewise or be forced out of line. 
Furthermore the child’s food must be masticated 
as well as the grown person’s if he would be saved 
from a life of dyspepsia. And finally, for the sake 
of the permanent teeth, the child should early 
form habits of mouth cleanliness. 

When teeth come they should be cleaned regu- 
larly with a soft cloth and warm water, and as 
soon as the child is old enough he should have 
a little tooth-brush and be taught how to use it 
twice a day. This will help to keep the tender 
teeth from decay, but more than that, it will 
inculcate in the child the virtue of mouth clean- 
liness, and teach him hygienic habits which will 
stand him in good stead his life long. 

If, in spite of care, the milk-teeth begin to decay, 
they should not be extracted, but should be filled, 
so as to keep them from falling until the permanent 
teeth are ready to protrude. The child’s mouth 
should be examined by a dentist once or twice 
every year so that the tartar may be removed, 
and any spot of beginning decay may be detected 
and treated. 
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THE HONEST AVERAGE. 


**\7es, there’s lots of get-up-and-get about 

John,’~said Mr, Perkins. He was relating 
the experiences of his visit to the city, a call on an 
old neighbor’s son. “John’s enterprising, and he’s 
willing to work a good many hours a day. Only 
question in my mind’—Mr. Perkins wagged his 
head dubiously—‘“is whether he’s got just that 
variety of—of gumption that he needs in his 
business. 

“You see, John buys jewelry, wholesale, and 
then takes it around to houses and sells it on a 
kind of a dollar -down -and - fifty - cents -a- week 
system. Sells a lot of it, too, but he doesn’t have 
quite enough trade to warrant hiring an office by 
himself, so he goes halves with another fellow; 
and when John’s customers come to pay their 
instalments they run smack into the other fellow’s 
sign on the door. ‘Bad Bills Collected,’ it says. 

“Now I’m not quite clear in my mind that that’s 
a help to John’s partie’lar branch of—of commerce. 
Seems to me if I was a customer I might take it 
as kind of a cross-eyed hint. 

“John laughed when I mentioned that to him. 
Said the combination just happened so, and nobody 
noticed it except to make a joke about it once in 
a while. Moreover, folks are honest, take ’em as 
they run, he says, and it doesn’t worry him a 
mite to trust. out gold watches and silver spoons. 
Seems you can buy ’most anything that way— 
which you couldn’t do, of course, if the average 
man and woman didn’t cal’late to play fair. 

“John showed me pianos for sale at ten dollars 
down and five dollars a month; likewise clothes 
and furniture on your own terms, so to speak. 
As I sized it up, a man that looked decent and 
was working right along at his job could go into 
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the places without any money, scarcely, and lug 
off ’most anything in the shop. 

“Then John showed me the street-railway com- 
pany’s ‘lost articles’ room, where people leave 
things they’ve picked up in the cars. There’s 
everything there, sir, everything, from a single 
mitten to a good fat pocketbook. The clerk said 
folks that found ’em were a good deal more likely 
to bring ’em in than folks that lost ’em were to 
eall for ’em. 

“Talked with the policeman at the depot, I did, 
too. He says folks fairly come a-running, some- 
times, to return valuable property they find there. 
He says people are honest. 

“I’m not disputing it,” Mr. Perkins added. “I 
believe it. Nevertheless, John’s occupation and 
his roommate’s sign—they stick in my crop. They 
do so. When you take ’em together, they don’t 
show judgment. If I’m honest, what’s the need 
of reminding me that the constable lives next door 
and the county jail is just beyond? 

“But then, John’s young.” 
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MUST PICK THE BONE. 


A is well known, slavery existed in a small way 
in Massachusetts in the early days. Slaves 
were often freed by will at the death of their 
master, and not infrequently aged and unhealthy 
servants were released in order to save the 
expense of their maintenance. The unfortunate 
freedman then became a charge on the town. So 
frequent did such cases become that the General 
Court of 1703-4 passed an act which prohibited 
the freeing of servants, except upon giving bonds 
to save the public from future charges. The 
historian of Malden cites an incident. 


One of the old ee of Malden had a slave 
who had been in his family until he was about 
seventy.years of age. Perceiving that there was 
not much more work lefé in the old man, his 
owner sent for him one day and addressed him in 
pompous fashion. 

“You have been a faithful servant to me, and 
my father before me,” he said. ‘I have long been 
thinking what I should do to reward you for your 
services, and I have decided to give you your 
freedom. You are your own master; you are 
your Own man.” 

But the old negro shook his grizzly head, and 
with a sly glance which showed that he saw 
through his master’s intentions, quietly replied: 

“No, no, massa; you eat de meat, and now you 
must pick de bone.” 


* © 
HAD BEEN THERE LONG ENOUGH. 


he proprietors of one of the great daily papers, 
having long been dissatisfied with the work 
done in their pressroom, reduced the foreman of 
that department to the ranks and employed a new 
one. The new foreman, although he was thor- 
oughly competent, and an artist in his way, as 
such a man has to be nowadays, was rather boyish- 
looking. In making the rounds on the morning of 
his arrival, he stopped to note the work of the big 
color press. 


“I beg your pardon,” he said to the man in 
charge of that particular press, “but if you will 
take a suggestion from a stranger, I think there 
is a way which you can make this machine 
register a little better.” 

e ponceenes to lym it out, when the pressman 
roughly interrupted him. 

“Young feller,” he said, “you can’t teach me 
anything about running this machine. I’ve been 
at it too long.” 

“I think you have,” replied the new foreman, 
quietly passing on. “I shall make it my business 
to see that you are not ‘at it’? much longer.” 


® © 
THE OUTLOOK FOR TRADE. 


he commercial significance of “ baking day” 
may not be apparent to city dwellers, but 
there are places where it exists. A contributor to 
Harper’s Magazine tells how the little girl revealed 
it to the country storekeeper. 


From one of the smaller cottages at the end of 
the street came a barefooted child in a colorless 
calico dress and slat sunbonnet. With the impor- 
tant air of a heavy buyer she entered the village 
store, and handed across the counter a blue teacup. 
— proprietor took the cup, and said, in bris 


nes : 

“Well, Emmy, what does your ma want to-day?” 

* Please, sir, ma wants an egg’s worth of 
molasses,” and she carefully placed a large white 
eR on the counter. . 

he storekeeper poured a little molasses into 

the cup from a stone jug, and set the cup before 
his customer. 

“Mr. Smif,” she said, as she took her purchase, 
“Tl be back in a little while for some ginger. 
Ma said to tell you the black hen was on.” 
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AN OBSCURING FEATURE. 


ib oe I have a pretty big mouth,” said the 
candid man, as reported by the Detroit Free 
Press, “but I have learned to keep it shut. I got 
my lesson when I was a small boy. 


“T was born and brought up on a farm, and I 
had the habit of going around with my mouth wide 
open, especially if there was anything unusual 

oing on. One day an uncle, whom I had not seen 
or years, paid us a visit. 

“*Hullo, uncle!’ said I, looking up at him with 
my mouth opened like a barn door. 

‘He looked at me for a moment without answer- 
ing, and then said: 

‘Close your mouth, sonny, so I can see who 
you are.’” 


& © 


SEEMED REASONABLE. 


gros had written a composition in the narrative 
style, and was showing it to his mother for her 
approval before submitting it to the teacher. 


“Here’s a sentence that will not do, Johnny,” 
she said, as she read it: “‘When the man found 
that he had called at the wrong door he politely 
explained himself away.’ A man can explain a 
thing away, my dear, but not himself.” 

“T don’t see why,” contended Johnny. “A man 
can bow himself out, can’t he?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then why can’t he explain himself away?” 


® © 


“Is your husband a good provider?” asked the 
sympathetic visitor. “Indeed he is, mum. He 





got me three new places to wash last week.” 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 








JAPAN wedding or Chinese stamp free to all who appl: 
for sheets at . W.T. McKay, 673 Broad 8t., Newark, Md. 











Free! 


Two Original 
Blue Delft 
Dutch Cards 
Sent for two 2-cent 
stamps to cover postage, 
and of the cards 
(3x4 in. each) we send 
a klet containing a 
ortrait of the Queen of 
Folland and some new 
and original recipes of 
delicacies that can be 

made with 


Bensdorp’s 
ROYAL 


rar 1 Cocoa. 


This delicious double strength cocoa is always sold 
in yellow wrappedtins. To further introduce it we 
will forward free trial sample with cards and booklet. 
8. L. BARTLETT, Importer, 
Dept. Y. Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


























Raised on 
Mellins food 


Samples of Mellins Food sent free 


Men's Foon Company Boston, Mas 














We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Suits and Skirts 
for Easter. 


=e UR new Spring Cata- 
oe logue illustrating 
— new, exclusive fash- 
ions in suits and skirts not 
found elsewhere will be sent 
Jree together with samples 
of materials to select from 
to any lady who wishes to 
dress well at moderate cost. 
Bear in mind that we keep 
no ready-made goods, but 
everything is made -to- 
order from the style and 
material you select and 
according to your orders 
and desires. If the finished 
garment does not fit and 
please, send it back, and we 
will refund your money. 
We aim to give satisfaction. 
Our Catebogue illustrates: 
Exquisite Tailor - made 
Suits, selected from the 
newest Paris models, 
8 up. 
Fashionable Silk-lined 
Costumes, jacket and 
skirt lined with fine 
taffeta silk, $15 up. 
Skirts in exclusive designs, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, made to stand all kinds of 
weather, $5 up. 
French Shirt-Waist Suits and Wash 
Dresses, in fetching styles and fabrics, $3 up. 
Wash Skirts, chic and full of style, $3jup. 
Raglans, Rain-Proof Suits, Skirts 
and Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you 
will get them _/r-ee by return mail. 


NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 



























THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 
Brilliant ,Clean, 
Easily Applied, 
Absolutely 
Odorless 


LIQUID- 
BETTER YET! 
FIRE PROOF !! 
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AMOS PARKINSON. 
By George S. Wasson. 


N a strip of rocky beach between the 
ledges, and so close to the water’s 
i edge that in a storm 
‘\% kelp was sometimes 
l=; thrown by the sea 
|. almost to his thresh- 
old, Amos Parkinson 
lived with his wife 
and fivechildren. The 
house was the small- 
est and one of the most 
dilapidated in the vil- 
lage of Brandon’s 
Cove, consisting mere- 
ly of two tiny rooms 
— on the ground floor, 
and a “chamber” 
overhead, which could 
be reached only by some half-dozen moss- 
covered steps on the outside. 

In the four windows with which the hut was 
provided just three whole panes of glass could 
be counted. Others were more or less cracked, 
and held together by lumps of putty; some had 
the eracks without the putty, while in the places 
of those broken out altogether, two old hats, 
three shingles, a rubber boot and several wads 
of eel-grass did duty. 

From a hole in one side of the house several 
rusty sections of stovepipe were, by the aid 
of wires, made to rear their crazy length as a 
chimney, while the sea had contributed a cistern 
to the establishment in the shape of a gaudily 
painted ship’s water-cask, labeled “Three 
Sisters,”” which stood propped upon bricks at 
one corner of the house, and caught that small 
portion of the roof’s 
drainage not blown 
away by the wind. 

Among other litter 
scattered about the 
place were some shat- 
tered lobster-pots and 
a few sticks of drift- 
wood, while attached 
to killick,— made of 
a large stone lashed 
between the forked 
branches of a tree,— 
the veriest wreck of a dory ever sketched by a 
summer boarder Jay on the shore. ‘‘Prob’ly the 
secon’ dory that ever was built,” as Amos was 
in the habit of remarking. But her owner him- 
self, although a stout, able-bodied man, was so 
hopelessly lazy that it was simply impossible 
to engage him at work of any kind for more 
than a few hours at a time, so that almost the 
whole support of the family fell upon his wife, 
“Augusty,” and the three older children, with 
contributions from the neighbors, and occasional 
aid from the town during the winter. 

Mrs. Parkinson’s mainstay was 
washing and house-cleaning for the 
townspeople, while in the summer the 
children picked berries and tended 
the babies of their more prosperous 
neighbors. Amos meantime lay flat 
upon the bed at home and occupied 
the day spelling out a story in some 
old newspaper; or wasted the time 
lounging about the store wearing 
his wife’s shoes. 

Yet, far from being dissatisfied with 
her condition, Mrs. Parkinson was, 
like her husband, overflowing with 
contentment, and was, moreover, 
quick to resent the criticism of neighbors upon 
his shiftlessness, which she denied. 

Her “man,” as she fondly called him, was 
always on the point of embarking upon some 
most profitable undertaking, which in a short 
time could not fail to put them in affluent 
circumstances. Sometimes he had discovered a 
spot in the harbor where lobsters of a gigantic 
size abounded, and their capture was merely 
deferred until Amos could prepare gear suitable 
for holding such monsters. At another time he 
was about to construct a large number of eel- 
pots of an improved pattern, with which there 
would be no oes in supplying the markets 
of a neighboring 
city. If he were 
not inventing some 
new-fangled fish- 
ing-gear, he was 
frequently consid- 
ering and inclined 
to accept a lucra- 
tive position as 
cook on a fishing 
vessel or coaster. 

Yet at home 
Amos was nearly 
alwaystobe found, 
sprawled upon the 
bed, or very in- 
frequently to be 
seen languidly chopping at some soft piece of 
— which the tide had left within easy 
reac 

But it was one of his most striking peculiarities 
hat whenever he talked of engaging in some 
hew project, as he often did to his wife in the 
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evening, he invariably followed it up by unfolding 
his plans for the disposal of the money sure to 
flow into their coffers within a short space of 
time. 

“Now, ’Gusty,” he would say, “quick’s ever 
I kin git them new-fangled eel-pots a-fishin’ in 
good shape, I’m figgerin’ on goin’ to town 
an’ gittin’ you a splendid black silk dress about 
the fus’ thing ever I do! I want you should 
hev a reg’lar, downright proper mate of a dress 
to that one o’ Mis’ Perkins’s there, ’t she wears 
Sundays, an’ one o’ them furbelowed kind 0’ 
hats to match !”” 

“O father !”’ exclaimed his wife. 
be jes’ elegan’ !’’ 

“Hey lots o’ red an’ things onto it, ma!’’ put 
in one of the children. 

“An’ git a pair o’ them yaller shoes, same’s 
the boarders hev, ma!” cried another. 

“Oh, for sartin sure!” assented Amos. 
cal’latin’ to git your 
ma some 0’ them kin’ 
o shoes, anyways! 
I want you should hev 
jes’ good a rag-out as 
ary woman’s got to - 
this cove; I don’t give - 
a rap who’tis, neither! 
Now ef I sh’d con- 
clude to run up to 
Portlan’ there, an’ 
ship cook to go to 
Georges this winter, - 
in the room o’ both- 
erin’ roun’ to fish them 
eel-pots this fall, why, 
it’s my cal’lation in 
the spring to fetch hum a gol’ watch apiece for 
you young ’uns, an’ one for your ma, too!” 

This announcement was followed by a chorus 
of delighted and grateful exclamations from the 


“Won’t that 
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family, while Mrs. Parkinson cautioned her 
husband earnestly against neglect- 

iy ing his own wardrobe. 
. “Oh, wal,” said he, in an off- 
hand sort of manner, “when I git 
roun’ to it, I think’s likely I shall 
turn to an’ git me some little truck ; 
but fus’ an’ foremos’ I want to see 
you an’ the young ’uns all ragged 
up fit to kill, with jes’ the very 
jim -dandies’ fixin’s there is to 
Portlan’! I cal’late for a reg’lar- 
built dressmaker to tog ye out in 
the lates’ styles there is goin’, 

whatever they may be to the time!’’ 

“But I want you should git you one o’ them 
long-tail coats for Sundays, father,” said Mrs. 
Parkinson; “an’ a tall hat, too. I’ve allus 
jes’ fairly ached to see how you’d look with one 
o’ them proper Sunday hats onto your head! 
You won’t forgit "bout that, now, will you, 
dear?” 

“Oh,” said Amos, “I don’t make no doubt 
but that I shall rag up myself consid’ble smart 
soon’s ever I git a chis’ full o’ togg’ry for you 
an’ the chil’ren. Tell 
ye what, I’m thinkin’ 
they wouldn’t look so 
bad in some o’ them 
double-breasted jack- 
ets there, same’s 
Cap’n Abner fetched 
down from Bawson 
las’ week !’’ 

And so in this man- 
ner, night after night, 
the members of this 
happy family decked 
each other out, until 
the scanty fire of 
soggy driftwood went 
out in the cracked stove and the children climbed 
the rickety steps outside to their nest. 

As Robert Burns truly said: 

If happiness hae not the seat 
And center in the breast, 


We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest. 
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A HERON’S REVENGE. 


ss is the unexpected danger which takes one’s 

breath away,” said a sportsman to a writer 
in the New York Times. “I’ve hunted every- 
thing from gray squirrels to grizzly bears, and 
it was a wounded bird that gave me my closest 
call. 

“T was a boy then, watching for mink on a 
creek that flowed through my father’s farm. A 
blue heron came and sat within tempting gunshot. 
I knew it would spoil my chances at mink to 
shoot-the bird, and I did not mean to do it. But 
boylike I raised my gun and took aim, just to see 
how easily I could do it if I would. I lowered 
the gun and raised it several times, and I couldn’t 
resist touching the trigger gently. And then 
I touched it harder and it went off. The heron 
fell and I ran toward it. 

“Even as I approached it was on its feet, and 
when I went nearer, its bill shot out like a sledge- 
hammer and struck me between the eyes. 

“When I came to my senses it was dark, and 
it was several minutes before I could remember 
where I was or what had happened. A little 
harder and the bird would have killed me. Even 
yet I shudder when I think what the result 
would have been if the bird had struck one of 
my eyes.” 
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$25 TYPEWRITER. 
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Pile Pencil. 


new medicinal remedy comes 
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Bushes 


field-grown plants, 2 ft. high. Bloom pro- 
More than 75 kinds to select 


Large 
fusely the first year. 
from. Sent by express, charges p: Lid by purchaser. 


Send for our Complete Catalogue of Roses and Seeds. 


E. E. WHEELER, - Bridgeport, Conn. 











Did You 
Ever Make 
An Old- 
Fashioned 
Hooked 


RUG 


With the cast-off cloth- 
ing, blankets, etc., 
which are about the 
house, and are useless 
for any other purpose? 
We make patterns for 
hooked Rugs stamped on heavy Burlap or 
Hessian ready for hooking. 
The pattern shown here is No. 32, and is 
1% yds. long, 32 inches wide. The leavesare 
beautifully shaded in autumn colors; scrolls 
are two shades of brown. Price by mail 45c. 
We pay postage. Our design sheet showing 
other sizes and patterns sent for the asking. 
Rug hooks by mail, 20 cents each. Address, 
JOHN E. GARRETT, 1058A Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


























Difference 


Between Welch’s Grape Juice and 
wine is marked. In Welch’s Grape 
Juice all the food properties of the 
Grape are found unchanged. In wine 
the natural sugar of the Grape is 
changed to alcohol, and much that is 
of value is eliminated to give the 
bright color (this is also true of light 
Grape Juice). The use of wine must 
be marked by a reaction. 


Welch’s 


Grape Juice 
creates a vigor from which there is 
no reaction. 


Order of a dealer first; if you cannot 
get it, send us $3 for one dozen pints 4 


pa id express anywhe cas Oma.a 
Boo let free. 38-oz. Dottie. by mail 10 cents. 


THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., 
Westfield, N. Y. 

















Try The H-O Co.’s 


Cornstarch 


for blanc mange, custards, etc. 





| 
MITT TTI 


ee 


(Hornby’s Steam Cooked 

Oatmeal) is the highest 

achievement in break- 
fast foods, the responsible foundation 
of the present health of thousands of 
people all over the world. 
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Knights’ Red Currant Jelly. 


| THE PURE KIND 5 


MADE STRICTLY FROM 





















Granulated Sugar, } Else. 


* ¢ ¢ 


chemicals. 


detrimental to health. 


Knights’—the pure kind. It pays. 





* + + 


Put up in Tumblers and in 5-Ib. Stone Pails. 
These pails hold 5 full pounds of jelly — the pail is free. 





87-89 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 


Ripe Red Cur earl Nothing 


gee so-called red currant jellies on the 
market are nothing but apple pulp 
colored with aniline red and flavored with 
Many such jellies show by 
analysis traces of poisonous acids, colors, 
etc., and while the quantity isn’t sufficient 
to kill you, it is enough to be extremely 
When you buy red 
currant jelly pay a little more and get 


A. A. KNIGHTS & SON CORP’N, 











Given 


We are now offering the well-Known 


“DeM 


Athletic Goods FREE 














Striking 

Boxing for from Bags. 

Gloves. coupons cans aaane rg al 

Made from imported hy ° e 
leather. Welted seams. saved of hide, etc. Best gum 
Padded wrists, laced. rubber bladders. 
Filled with best Rope and screw-eye 
curled hair. with each Bag. 





Union Club Coffee. 


NO BETTER COFFEE GROWS. TRY IT TO-DAY. SAVE THE COUPONS. 
SEND FOR PREMIUM LIST OF EIGHTY ARTICLES. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, Hartford, Connecticut. 























Send for Free Sample! 













mi ey ts 
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Easily 
Digested. 


Very 
Nutritious. 





The most practical way for us to demonstrate the excellency of this new 
product of our ovens is to have you sample it. ..... Address for sample: 
AUSTIN YOUNG & CO., Chelsea, Mass. This biscuit and our fifty other 
package varieties are for sale by Grocers throughout New England. 











Austin Young & Co.’s 
Fine Oatmeal Biscuit. 

















From the Paintings BATTLE OF LEXINGTON, bv 4. H. Bicknell. 


This celebrated Painting has been copied for one of the color-plates of the story of ‘The Minute Man,’ 


—about Paul Revere and the Battles of Lexington and Concord,—a handsome book to be issued by, ‘ x 
Whitman Grocery Company, Orange, Mass., in connection with their well-known “Minute” Fam 


Minute Tapioca, eitieuie Gelatine and Minute Malted Cereal Coffee. 
m’t send for this book now. Wait till after the, first of April. It will be announced when ready 


Do 
—until then send 2-cent stamp for sample of either of the above Minute packages, or send 18c. for full-sized 
package of the Gelatine, and get with it free samples of Tapioca and Coffee and a Minute Receipt Book. 


Address Dept. F, Whitman eee Co., eee, Mass. 
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What makes it good, did you ever stop to think? 
; The cake would taste ‘‘flat’’ enough without 
©) the flavoring extract you put into it—and the 
> better the flavoring the better the flavor. 














make things delicious because they are 
PURE and impart a NATURAL FRUIT 
FLAVOR. They’re made direct from the 
finest fruits by an original process. Baker 
bottles are honest bottles; no paneled 
sides. 





You'll pay a little more for Baker’s, 
but you’ll use but HALF as much— 
and so save money in the end. ::: 
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“SAWYER’S | 
CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 


laces and goods that are 


worn and faded. 
Be sure that you gett SAWYER’S. 








+ 





SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BorTTLes. 

















































Campbell's Milk Food. 


NOT A MEDICINE, 
but an absolutely pure, 
sterilized and nutri- 
tious food, in powdered 
state, for the young as 
well as the aged. 


(Indorsed and Recommended by Physicians.) 
Campbell’s Milk Food 
contains all the life-main- 
taining, body-building ele- 
ments of milk in a highly 
concentrated state. Bus of Your 


Campbell’s 


A& Write for Free Booklet. 













27 Broad Street, Boston. 


Mills, 


































Made perfect by 40 years’ experience—its 
shine is brightest, comes quickest — lasts 
longest — never burns red or cakes on iron. 
ALSO IN PASTE FORM—“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH.” 
































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. MARCH 13, 1902, 


The Oval Cake 


It’s not so much 
what you pay as what 
oe get for what_you 
. Fairy Soap sells 
for ro g. Each cake wrapped q 
’ and packed in a separate 
carton. You can paymore {% 
for a toilet and bath soap. but rt 
you cannot get _, S 
more. 4 tg ; 
is pure, | 
white, «. 


floating ; Use Neal’s Enamels 
nev oe & + 8 urn Sy FS | pic” To beautify anything about the howse. They are made inall colors and give a hard, dura- 


ble surface to wood or iron work. Theyare easily applied, give wonderfully attractive 
i al Uu Ss e. effects, and make the old things look new. Any one can apply NEAL’S ENAMELS. 
Send us your name and the name of your druggist, 
om - Free. oo Moussinegers hardware or paint — r of Wain Ton Be rej es: 
. / d t wor our house a e number of rooms, and we send you 
NK. FA. IR BAN K COMPAN b/ acan of Neal’ s Pure w h te E namel— enough to cover a chair, ws sto basleet or large 
2g0 N ewYo ork: Bos ston:-< picture-frame. We only ask five 2c. stamps to pay for postage and paeking. 
‘ 


We also send our booklet, ‘‘-ENAMELS AND ENAMELING,”’ with sample colors. FREE 
ad<'iphia St Louis, 5 on request. 


New Era Prepared HOUSE PAINT — absolutely pure—lasts for years. 
Acme White Lead and Color Works, Dept. Y, Detroit, Mich. 





TO ANY LADY SENT 


ON RECEIPT OF HER ADDRESS 


Richardson New Design for 1902. 


— —— 











Dero NOT confound this Doily with the cheap, 

led “linen” Doilies and Centerpieces 
that are are being sent out, which are nothing but 
a combination of cotton and other base fab- 
ries. Richardson’s Doilies are all made from 
the very best round thread Belgian Linen. 


~ lhe ee 


a 
oe 
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No. 255, Wild Rese design, with FRENCH KNOT. 
TH | S DOILY of finest round thread Belgian Linen, stamped with the most exquisite designs 
ever shown in this country, ready te work, with full instructions and 
Course of Lessons by the world-renowned art embroiderers, Professor Tsuneo Takahashi and wife 
of Japan, also pattern in colors, showing the exact effect of every thread, so that the most unpractised 
can work it perfectly. Our system is a new one, and the only perfectly easy and simple plan yet 
devised. It makes it impossible for even a child to err im doing the work. 

Some of these designs of ours on this linen are alone sold in stores for as high as $2.50 each. Cata- 
logue of 34 New designs in Sofa Pillows, Doilies, Damask Scarfs, Hemstitched Drawn Work, Tray 
and Splasher, ete., sent free. Attached to above most unusual offer (all being free) we make but 
one fair condition, viz.:— that you promise te ask for and accept from your dealer only Richardson’s s 
Silks when you work out the designs, or if you are unable to find our silks, write us. Address, Of mind and body is revealed by a clear com 
enclosing 10 cents to cover registration and postage. Order Design by number. plexion. No one charm possesses stronger power 


THE RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY, Dept. F, 220 and 224 Adams St., CHICAGO. of attraction. Intelligent care can make the skin 


Pied Pari Bacclth 300, t th hth 4 = jal G 1d Meda d ~y fi Eubret id exquisite beyond comparison. 

rize a s on, 1 er ree Special Go edals + 
and Sewing Silks and other items in "this line. “Therefore, it is not alone over ether Ametiess Woodbury’s Facial Soap —the only soap 
silks that we claim superiority. Richardson's Silks have won the right to be recognized . : : 
as better than any other silks in the world, and experts in silks recognize them as such. made especially for the face — is a valuable tonic. 


Ladies and gentlemen will be pleased with the 
improvement in their looks produced by bathing 


BA A Ladies’ @& ) with o¢ water and Woodbury’s Facial Soap, every 
Writing Desk eas oe : : * Te 1: 


night just before retiring. It purifies the skin, 


By Selling or Using 25 Pounds Beker's Tees. , frees the pores from the day’s dirt, decayed tissues 
The Desk is of solid golden oak, gloss finish, width 24 inches, height : Pe steec : > 
3 feet 6 inches; fitted with brass foce, pigeonholes and small Sout, and other impurities, and leaves the skin glow Ing 


brass trimmed inside and large drawer with brass trimmings underneath ; with health ition smooth firm white shi 
French legs and carved ornamentation ; a nice piece of furniture. ’ “ P al 

Or sell or use 14 lbs. Tea for a Center Table; 20 Ibs. for an Oak Sail Sp desleve everyators. 25 exmte. Mark l i= 
Rocker; 12 lbs. for Ice Cream Freezer or Clothes W ringer: 25 Ibs. for —_ Our booklet, telling how to improve one’s looks, and trial Face pe 
Chatelaine Watch or Tea Set; 50 lbs. for Gold Watch or Dinner Set of ‘ size kage of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and Facial Cream on each EN 
112 pieces; 10 lbs. for Camera or Gold Ring; 12 tbs. for Talking Offer. ja oe 5c. (stamps or coin) to pay postage. Address Dept.0. = Package. 
Machine; 90 Ibs. for Gordon Baker Sewing Machine or Bicycle. 


Write to-day for Catalogue of Premiums and Full Particulars. - THE ANDREW JERGENS Co., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, 0. 
W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass, ff ays the Freigne. 
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